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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Inner Cabinet or War Council is to be com- 
posed of Five, not Three. The Five are: Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. McKenna, and 
Mr. Bonar Law. This arrangement is, of course, 
operative only ‘‘ during the temporary absence of Lord 
Kitchener ’’. The new War Committee ‘‘ will be 
assisted in their deliberations by our expert advisers, 
naval, military and diplomatic’’. The Committee 
seems to follow departments rather than individuals— 
Army, Navy, Munitions, Finance and Colonies. The 
Foreign Office is omitted; but this is explained by the 
pressure of work upon Sir E. Grey and the strain it 
implies. 


The co-ordination of the military staffs of the Allied 
Powers to which Mr. Asquith referred in his speech 
of last week is already in train. Mr. Asquith was 
able to assure the House on Wednesday that co- 
ordination between the French and English staffs is 
to be secured to a certain extent by the constant 
presence at the War Office of ‘‘a very distinguished 
French staff officer’’. Mr. Asquith also hopes that 
‘before long we may have something in the nature 
of a common war council . . . which will from time 
to time with the expert advice of their united general 
staffs control and direct our conjoint military and 
naval operations ”’ 


The source of the rumour about Lord Kitchener on 
Friday evening last week spread by the ‘‘ Globe ’’, 
Central News, ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’, and other 
papers was ‘discovered next day by the Press 
Bureau statements. It was then understood by every 
reasonable person that Lord Kitchener had not re- 
signed office, ‘‘or offered’’, or desired, to resign. 
The report was false, wholly false, from beginning to 
end. We think it was Professor Tyndall who once 
said that between truth and falsehood there exists a 


themselves on the wrong side. Too much sailing in 
that dangerous zone no doubt led to the ugly incidents 
of Friday and Saturday last week. 


On the ‘‘ Globe’’ and its suppression we shall not 
dwell. For one thing it is a-poor business kicking 
somebody who is down, and a very cowardly one, and 
for another thing, as we understand it, the case of the 
‘*Globe ’’ is still sub judice, and—presumably—the 
only people in such a case who have the right to con- 
demn without stint, or say what they choose, are, 
virtually, the judges. But as to the report itself we 
describe it as false and disgusting. We are glad 
to know that the ‘‘ Evening Standard ’’ refused to 
print it. This act of admirable restraint cost the 
‘Evening Standard”’ very dearly indeed in pence, 
but that paper has won far more in reputation than 
it lost on Friday night in coppers. We say, Well done 
the ‘‘ Evening Standard” and well done its Editor, 
Mr. Wyatt Tilby! Without a high sense of public 
responsibility journalism becomes deplorable, a mere 
running amok and striking out wildly ; and the Editor 
of the ‘‘ Evening Standard ”’ ’ has shown that he well 
appreciates this truth. 


Lord Kitchener has obviously gone for some little 
time—seeing that he is to visit the Dardanelles, Egypt, 
and the seat of war in the Balkans; and meantime the 
Prime Minister fills his place at the "War Office. There 
is no mystery about it, except to excited mystery- 
mongers. Lord Kitchener will return to the War 
Office. He has not been intrigued out nor intrigued 
himself out; all the chatterboxing about that is foolish 
nonsense. 


It is clear that his presence in the Eastern theatre 
of the war is greatly needed to-day. He is at home 
there, and it would have been quite impossible to find 
another man so entirely qualified as Lord Kitchener 
is for the task. If readers, by the wenn care to look 


kind of penumbra! zone in the half light of which some 
people delight to sail, and that they sometimes find 


back at the Saturpay Review of last week they will 
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find some remarks on this head very much to the point 
in the article by ‘‘ Vieille Moustache ’’. We have been 
amused to hear it described a very happy shot! But, 
then, our contributor should know something of the 
East, too. 


Lord Loreburn, in the Lords debate on the cen- 
sorship on Monday, hit upon an undoubted disadvan- 
tage of Government by coalition. It deprives the 
country of disciplined and steady opposition. The 
result of this is that only in the House of Lords, 
where there are members of weight and wisdom, is 
there any really serious discussion possible to-day 
of the Government’s policy. The House of Commons 
adjourned in a huff on Wednesday because there were 
no Ministers in the House to listen to the speeches 
of the Parliamentary Rump. It was complained out- 
right on that occasion that the Government seemed 
to attach more value to the words of a Peer than to 
the words of a Commoner ! 


We stiffly dissent from the view that Cabinet 
Ministers should be present to kow-tow to the familiar 
old Radical freelances and the ‘‘ much-talkers ’’ who 
have been sniping away in the House of Commons 
this week. It is a pure waste of time; and the Cabinet 
will only weaken itself if it attends to the uproar 
of indignation because on Wednesday it did not stay 
to hear once again the old, stale, worn-out business. 


The Lords are more seriously regarded. Both Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Curzon answered for the Govern- 
ment in the censorship debate on Monday, and set 
thernselves to lighten the general gloom. Lord Lore- 
burn’s ‘‘ wilderness peopled by old men and women’ 
and Lord Courtney’s “‘ extending panorama of ruin’ 
clearly called for an antidote. Of the critics of i 
Government Lord Milner was the most outright, but 
he was careful to allow quite fairly for the Govern- 
ment’s difficulties. He stated that ‘‘ prestige is the 
child of definite solid success ’’—a statement which, at 
all events, lightens the load of diplomatic failure for 
our Foreign Office. He also said of the censorship 
—in a manner very familiar to readers of the SaTuR- 
pay Review: ‘‘ The mystery, very often, does not lie 
so much in the news as in the way in which the news 
is set out in those absolutely misleading posters and 
headlines with which we are all familiar. A very dis- 
tinguished Australian statesman said to me the other 
day, ‘ What is the good of censoring anything if you 
do not censor posters?’ There was no passage in the 
speech of the Lord Chancellor the other night with 
which I more sympathised than the appeal which he 
made to the Press asking them, in his own words, 
‘not to distort all sense of proportion by magnifying 
comparatively unimportant actions into great vic- 
tories.’ 


Lord Curzon’s speech was a remarkable answer to 
critics of the Government—to those members of the 
House of Lerds whom Lord Lansdowne described as 
the Elder Statesmen. It allowed for mistakes, pointed 
at reasonable remedies, but firmly justified the censor- 
ship as a necessary and, on the whole, a successful 
safeguard for our sailors and soldiers. Lord Curzon’s 
speech was remarkable for a most eloquent apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Asquith and Sir E. Grey; Lord Lans- 
downe’s for some very interesting remarks about the 
General Staff to which we refer elsewhere. 


Mr. Worthington Evans is a most careful econo- 
mist, and his speech on Wednesday in the House 
of Commons could not well be bettered. Like our- 
selves, he deplores the folly of paying war bonuses in 
cash, and asks for a system of deferred war bonuses. 
He thinks that a General Staff for financial purposes 
ought to be approved at once. It would need to be a 
small one, for even four or five experts talk them- 
selves into a debating club. But the most important 
debate took place in the House of Lords, where on 
two evenings some excellent criticisms were offered by 
Lord Peel, Lord Midleton and Lord St. Aldwyn. 


| The M.P.’s’ feelings towards Mr. Fell, who on 
Wednesday asked Mr. Asquith whether—to promote 
economy and help M.P.’s to practise what they preach 
—he would not reduce their salaries by a matter of 
25 to 50 per cent., may best be described by a famous 
rendering of an epigram of Martial’s— 
“* 1 do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell: 

But this I know, and know full well, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell.’’ 


Mr. Balfour, in his speech at the Guildhall, went 
swiftly and directly at one or two essential truths as 
to the war. That the men of the Army and Navy 
alone supremely matter to-day; that ‘‘the whole 
strategy of the Allies is based on the Allied Fleets ’’; 
that the Central Powers had ‘‘ two immense advan- 
tages apart from unity of control ’’—the advantage of 
ample preparation and interior lines of communication ; 
that Bulgaria, in her treacherous attack upon Serbia, 
was ‘‘ moved by the temporary retirement of the forces 
of Russia before those of Germany ’’—these are facts 
which the public sense for war of most intelligent 
people has now thoroughly grasped. 


Mr. Balfour, by the way, does not attempt to hide 
the essential truth as to our discipleship in this war. 
Answering his critics on Thursday in the matter of 
the Zeppelins here, he said: ‘‘ We have always been 
behindhand in this war; that is part of what I may call 
the admitted commonplaces of the situation’’. It is 
comforting for London to be assured that arrears in 
this matter of Zeppelins are being fast made up. More 
guns, more craft, more responsibility—all these things 
are being attended to, we hope. . 


Mr. Asquith at the Guildhall avoided any chronicle or 
estimate of the year’s events, pleading that he had 
already covered the ground in his late review in the 
House of Commons. The important passage of his 
speech was his reference to Lord Kitchener’s mission : 
‘* Since I spoke a week ago in the House of Commons 
an important incident has occurred. I refer to the 
mission which, in consequence of a decision of the 
Cabinet upon Thursday last, at the request of his col- 
leagues, the Secretary of State for War, Lord Kit- 
chener, has undertaken. Lord Kitchener went in the 
first instance to Paris, where he engaged in friendly 
and, I believe, fruitful consultation with the Prime 
Minister and the War Minister of France, in the new 
Government which has recently been formed in that 
Allied country. From Paris Lord Kitchener pro- 
ceeded . . . on his mission. He has gone... to 
survey at close quarters and in intimate confidence with 


‘our own representatives and those of our Allies the 


whole situation in the Eastern theatre of the war. He 
takes with him the complete confidence of his col- 
leagues and, I believe, of his countrymen. He takes 
with him the authority of a great soldier and a great 
administrator; and added to this the special faculties 
of insight and judgment which he derives from an 
unrivalled knowledge and experience of the Near 
East. . . . 1 am sure the distinguished representatives 
of two of the great Allied Powers who are sitting 
near me will bear me out when I say that we have 
every reason to know that his mission is regarded 
with unqualified approval and with warm sympathy 
by our Allies.”’ 


Meartime let it be recorded that the toasts were 
drunk in Pommery and Clicquot, 1906. The menu 
bristles with offence for the lobbyists who suddenly 
discovered not so long ago that Great Britain is ruled 
to-day by a teetotal Cabinet. That legend will, at 
any rate, be set at rest. Gonzalez—Clicquot—Chateau 
Margaux. and Cockburn’s, 1896—these have now, 
between them, caught more than one member of the 
late Government en flagrant délit. 


The American Note to Great Britain: might well be 


taken as a model of what an official document should 
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be. It has none of the official vices. It is never 
ambiguous. It is not flat; and it is not rotund. It 
does not smack of the Government office, or the solici- 
tor’s desk. It is written in intelligible, clear, straight- 
forward English; and it can be read with comfort 
equally by the reader who is looking for the sense alone 
and by the reader who has some regard for the sound. 


The first portion of the Note deals with the detention 
of American vessels on suspicion. The American 
Government disallows the right of the British authori- 
ties to arrest vessels upon suspicion and bring them 
into port. It is argued that the right of search should 
be used at sea, and that the only evidence for detention 
should be ‘‘ evidence found upon the ship and not upon 
circumstances ascertained from external sources ’’. 
On this point the British Government is reminded that 
when vessels have been brought in for adjudication, 
prize courts have hitherto considered only the ship’s 
papers and the ship’s goods and the interrogatories 
under oath of the crew. ‘‘ Extraneous ”’ evidence was 
only introduced upon an order for further proof. The 
American inference is that no ship should be arrested 
and brought in until an examination at sea has 
raised suspicion of the neutral character of its trade. 
In a word, it should be brought in only for ‘‘ further 
proof’’. The American Government in this connec- 
tion also objects to the alleged practice of the British 
Courts in putting the burden of proof upon the 
claimant. 


The American Government denies the right of the 
British Government to check imports into neutral 
countries upon a suspicion that they are being passed 
on to the enemy after their arrival : ‘‘ When goods are 
clearly intended to become incorporated in the mass of 
merchandise for sale in a neutral country it is an 
unwarranted and inquisitorial proceeding to detain 
shipments for examination as to whether those goods 
are ultimately destined for the enemy’s country or use. 
... The United States maintains the right to sell 
goods into the general stock of a neutral country, and 
denounces as illegal and unjustifiable any attempt of a 
belligerent to interfere with that right on the ground 
that it suspects that the previous supply of such goods 
in the neutral country, which the imports renew or 
replace, has been sold to an enemy. That is a matter 
with which the neutral vendor has no concern and 
which can in no way affect his rights of trade ’’. 


The American Government specifically refuses to 
accept the device of our Foreign Office whereby 
arrangements are made to create in neutral countries 
special consignees or corporations with power to refuse 
shipments and to determine the quantity of imports 
required for bond fide neutral consumption. 


The British blockade is objected to on the grounds 
that it is incomplete and does not therefore apply im- 
partially to ships of all nations. Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden are able to traffic with Germany, whereas 
America is not. Moreover, the Note lays down that the 
blockading of neutral ports and coasts is not lawful. 
Here, of course, the Note is able to quote effectively, 
as indeed upon many other critical points, from the 
Declaration of London. 


The Note specifically refuses to acknowledge the 
validity of the British Prize Courts. It is objected that 
the Prize Courts actually administer a law which the 
American Government has not acknowledged as equit- 
able. The whole American case is based on the assump- 
tion that the seizure and detention of American ships is 
illegal and most damaging to American trade by the 
delays and uncertainty it imposes upon American 
Operations. The ships, it is alleged, are illegally 
seized, and the merits of this illegal seizure are tried 
according to an illegal instrument. As Sir F. E. 
Smith pointed out on Wednesday at the Guildhall, the 
rejoinder in law is a lawyer’s business and the rejoin- 


der in diplomacy is the business of the Foreign Office. 
Public criticism can offer little or no assistance to the 
Government in this matter. The public is confident 
that our Fleet will continue to be used with the maxi- 
mum effect, and will not be unduly hampered in the 
exercise of British sea-power. To square in detail the 
necessity we are under of crushing German trade with 
the susceptibilities and rights of neutrals is a highly 
technical and delicate business which is best left alone 
by amateurs and by the uninformed. 


There is little to report from the Western front. In 
Champagne the bludgeon work of attack and counter- 
attack has continued, and the accounts of it from 
Berlin and Paris have been variously brief. On the 
5th the French admitted that their trenches on Hill 199 
had been entered at a few points; and they seem to 
have been held. In the Loos region a fusillade has 
been busy, and some vigorous fighting at close quarters 
has occurred in the Vosges. Nothing of special import- 
ance has diversified the trench warfare and the mono- 
tony of artillery duels. 


General Alexeieff and other high Russian authorities 
give it as their opinion that 110 German infantry divi- 
sions are in the West; that 50 German and 40 Austro- 
Hungarian infantry divisions, with 23 of their cavalry 
divisions, are on the Russian front; amd that 20 Austro- 
German divisions are invading Serbia. These esti- 
mates we set side by side with the daily wild geese 
that fly across the Channel bearing news of weakness 
in the Austro-German armies and of hunger in Ger- 
many. These wild geese are of German birth; they 
are always numerous when recruiting goes briskly 
here. To look at the map is the best war correspondent. 
No Russian authority underestimates the difficulties to 
be overcome by Russia and her Allies. 


Along the Eastern front the Austro-Germans have 
ceased to advance, and stand on the defensive. This 
fact is evident from the Berlin despatches, which draw 
attention daily to Russian attacks, as in the west of 
Dvinsk and in the region of Chartoryisk. It seems 
to be certain now that the enemy is choosing his posi- 
tions for the winter, though greatly hindered by Rus- 
sian enterprise both north amd south. Troops are 
still leaving Russia for the Western front, and prob- 
ably also for the Danube. 


As for the position of Serbia, it has grown con- 
siderably worse. The fall of Nish was a cruel blew, 
and already the economic value of new strategic posi- 
tions has been used with vigour by Austria and Ger- 
many. On the oth it was that the Danube 
was being employed to pass supplies into and through 
Bulgaria. The first convoy went down the river to 
Rustchuk, where the main line from Bukarest to Sofia 
crosses the Danube. At Sofia the railway joins the 
line from Nish and goes south to Constantinople. 


For the rest, two-thirds of Serbia have now been 
ravaged by invasion, The Bulgarian advance towards 
Prilep and Monastir has been stopped by the Serbs 
and their Allies, but the Franco-British troops are not 
yet strong enough to begin an advance northwards, 
where the main Serbian body retreats with stubborn 
fortitude from overwhelming dangers. 


Once more the German submarines are active in the 
Mediterranean. Their first raid occurred at the end of 
August and the beginning of September, and one sub- 
marine not only escaped all traps and other dangers, 
but made its way in safety to Constantinople. To-day 
the raid is a counter-stroke: it is meant to comfort 
Germany after a long series of mishaps in the Baltic, 
where our own submarines have been industriously 
alert. A British transport, the ‘‘ Mercian ’’, has been 
attacked by gunfire from an enemy submarine in the 
Mediterranean, losing 23 killed and 30 missing. On 
Wednesday the news reached Rome that the Italian 
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liner ‘*Ancona’’ had been sunk on Sunday off the 


coast of Sardinia by a submarine flying the Austrian | 
flag. The ‘‘Ancona’’ was bound for New York. 
She had on board 496 persons, of whom 320 are 
known to be saved. Many women and children were 
among the passengers; and it is said that 23 
Americans are among the missing. 


It is just a year and a few days since the SaTURDAY 
Review began to urge the case for compulsion during 
the War; to-day, after Lord Derby’s stern words to 
the single men this week, we have our first practical 
instalment. Lord Derby is plying the spur; and he 
will, if we know our man, presently jam in the 
rowels. It is quite right to compulse the single men 
first, because the single man is a more economical 
soldier, and on the average a younger soldier. That 
is the root of the matter; the rest is sickly sentiment 
and bad crude argument. 


There is trouble among the doctors. Under the 
new recruiting scheme medical students find them- 
selves in a very troublesome position. They have 
been told officially that it is their duty to enlist unless 
they have been in the schools for four years; and 
the meaning of this order is that the nation and her 
immediate future will suffer a grave shortage of well- 
trained medical men. Our doctors do not exceed 
30,000; many have gone to the front, and 3,000 more 
will be needed by January. A few hundred medical 
students will not make the success of a recruiting 
campaign; and none can suppose that it is wise to 
rob the country of future doctors and bacteriologists 
at this moment. Medical students should be for- 
bidden to enlist. Their work is to learn how to 
save lives, not how to destroy them. The supply of 
medical students being a vital need of the community, 
most people will be agreed on this point with Sir 
Clifford Allbutt, Professor Barclay-Smith, the Master 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Sir John Collie. 


If anyone wishes to get a good idea of the value of 
House of Commons “‘ criticism ’’ and information to- 
day as it is presented by the irregulars or Parlia- 
mentary Rump, he should turn to the debate on the 
rush of young Irish emigrants to the United States in 
order to escape ‘‘ Conscription’’. Mr. O’Malley, 
M.P., explained that this was due to the poverty of 
the soil; which reminds us of the Labour Leader’s ex- 
planation that the ludicrous failure of their great 
voluntary recruiting rally of 3 October last was due 
to the bad weather. 


Since we referred last week to the fugitive emigrants 
from Ireland the subject has come prominently into 
public view. Mr. Redmond, indeed, has had to deliver 
a solemn rebuke and a hasty assurance that this sort 
of conduct is not typical of Ireland. Mr. Redmond is 
certainly better engaged in solemnly rebuking these 
young Irishmen than in insolently rebuking the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons. Perhaps he will 
take steps to secure that some of these fugitives from 
‘“poor land’’ and the penny-a-day army party are 
recruited for his own gallant army of the defenders 
of Ireland for whom he was pleading in the House 
last. week. 


The country cannot afford at this time to lose any 
man able to work or fight, able to take any active 
part in agriculture, industry or war. For such a man 
to leave the country is a shameful act of disloyalty ; 
and we are glad that the attention of the authorities 
has been drawn to these rats by the public spirit of 
the Cunard companies. A number of the crew of 
the ‘‘ Saxonia’’ came on shore during the week-end 
and refused to sail unless the emigrants were removed 
—an incident which determined the Cunard Company 
to refuse all further bookings from intending emi- 
grants. The whole movement should be nipped by 
the authorities. It would not be difficult to devise a 
system of passports. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
TOO MUCH JAW. 


VERYBODY knows—and we are sometimes 
tempted to believe that some of its opponentsi™ 
in this country rejoice rather than otherwise in the 
knowledge—that the Government is not a singularly 
powerful instrument for war purposes. The circum. 
stances in which it was formed; the ancient and obsti- 
nately vital party system and tradition of Great 
Britain; and last, but perhaps not least, the fact that, 
although there is abundant ability in the Government, 
there is no one man—like Chatham, Pitt, or even like 
Disraeli, Gladstone, or Lord Salisbury—who towers 
above his colleagues in office: these three things put 
a very strong Government at this time out of the ques- 
tion. And, however much in imagination one com- 
mutes and permutes the existing material, one cannot 
really contrive out of it a great and commanding in- 
strument for war. The Government is, doubtless, 
capable of moderate improvements—perfectly practic- 
able minor improvements, we mean—within the exist- 
ing system and Constitution: something has already, 
we hope, been done in this direction by the reforms or 
experiments which the Prime Minister has consented 
to and announced, and something more may yet be 
worked out on the same modest enough scale. We do 
not, and cannot reasonably, hope for much beyond 
that; and if we do we shall be disappointed. As to 
the new War Council, which seems to be a kind of 
official and acknowledged Inner Cabinet, it looks work- 
manlike. It is rather bad luck that it should have to 
start minus the most impressive figure in the Cabinet, 
who has a job at the moment abroad, and minus 
perhaps the most virile and brilliant figure in the 
Cabinet, who has no particular job, it appears, except 
a kind of charring one in the House of Lords. How- 
ever, the new arrangement will be welcomed. 

As for the crowd of amateur, extremely amateur, 
Cabinet makers, who think that if they had carte 
blanche they would—like the Persian poet and his love 
—conspire to break 

this sorry state of things entire, 
And then remould it to the heart’s desire 
—we have never had from one of them one solitary 
hard-headed proposition. First, they are for making 
Lord Kitchener ‘‘ A Dictator’’, then for Mr. Lloyd 
George, then for Lord Milner, and the fourth week 
they are very likely for going out into the streets or 
into one of the directorate rooms of some big public 
company and finding their hero there—or they are back 
again to one of their original selections. There is 
nothing in these suggestions of the Cabinet makers: 
the imagination of those who make them is not enough 
informed. 

That is the reason why people who have a little more 
stability than Flibbertigibbet advise that we shall go 
on with the present Government, at this time at least, 
and see what can be done in the way of reason- 
able reforms in its procedure. And this is also 
the reason why sober people, who prefer thinking 
and working to shouting continually, are growing 
sick to death and angry too with a vast deal 
of the stuff which, among ecstatic people, to-day 
passes for ‘‘criticism’’. Criticism—little as many 
of the would-be critics appreciate the fact— 
means thought’ and judgment: it does not mean 
‘bashing ’’ about and smashing somebody—in this 
instance, this Minister or that Minister or the Govern- 
ment as a whole. We have read, for our sins, this 
past week several more or less bashing and smashing 
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debates, a considerable number of Parliamentary ques- 
tions of the same genre, and a selection of leading 
articles calling on the Government to make up its mind, 
show decision, get to work, and so on. Taking the 
substance of these as a whole—though we certainly 
shall not include in it the really opportune and valuable 
debates on public economy, discussed in another article 
1o-day—we must say it has left on us the impression 
of being not really a criticism of the Government at all, 
but a cuffing of the Government. This would be quite 
a good course if the openly avowed object were to get 
the Government out of office and get another strong 
one in its stead; and we should gladly join in the 
sport with all our efforts if we could see the way to 
secure that strong one. But, as it is, the mere cuffing 
of the Ministry seems to be not much more serviceable 
than the occupation of Quilp in the ‘‘ Old Curiosity 
Shop ’’ when he set up an effigy of his enemy, and, 
constantly surveying it from different positions, went 
round and round it, whacking it with his great stick 
with all his vigour. 

All the assaults on the Government—which, by the 
way, had they been really powerful in argument and 
delivery, would before now have brought it down—do 
not spring from a spirit of mischief and devilry, how- 
ever, like Quilp’s assaults on the figure he addressed 
as his deadly enemy. They largely spring from the 
disease, the infectious disease, of chattering, which is 
raging to-day in this poor old country as it has never 
raged before. It is an epidemic, like the Great Plague 
in London in the seventeenth century, or like typhus 
in some of our crowded cities in the Midlands a few 
generations ago. Chatterboxing in speech and chat- 
terboxing in print seem never to abate to-day; and 
large numbers. of people, if they are not incessantly 
talking or writing the passed-round opinions and 
gossip of other people, are profoundly miserable. 
Thinking and silence are intolerable to them. They 
read, write, or talk without ceasing except when they 
are swallowing or sleeping—anything, even work, 
provided it is not silent work, is better to them than 
thinking. They hunger for more ‘news ”’ always : 
“let us know the worst; we are Britons; we can 
bear it’’, they are constantly crying; “‘ out with it”. 
And it is this extreme restlessness and chatterboxing 
that account for a great many of the irresponsible, 
flighty attacks on authority and the desire to pull 
everything down and have everything new. A din 
of words and counsels prevails to-day. The country 
is suffering through going into European politics at 
@ most perilous time without making reasonable pre- 
parations for a great land war; but it is also suffer- 
ing to-day from this plague of words. It is suffering 
from too much jaw. 


UNITY OF DIRECTION IN WAR. 


UCH of what Mr. Asquith said in his speech to 
M the House of Commons last week has already 
vanished into political history. It was a speech to 
meet an occasion, and the occasion having passed 
the speech will be, in bulk, forgotten. But there was 
one paragraph of the speech which went beyond the 
politics of the moment. It was a paragraph which 


only incidentally concerned the organisation of the 


Cabinet. It certainly had very little to do with this 
Public person being ‘‘in’’ or that public person being 
out ’’ of the sphere of supreme politicat influence. 
It refers to a matter, not so much of politics, as of 
technical military organisation. We quote the para- 
gtaph as Mr. Asquith delivered it : 
“‘ 1] attach very great importance first of all to 
a more complete and intimate co-ordination 


between the staffs of the various Allied Powers— 
and we have had a very happy illustration of the 
advantage of that in our recent deliberations with 
General Joffre—and also a more intimate and 
regular interchange of views by some form of 
combination with the staffs not only of the War 
Office and the Admiralty but with those who con- 
duct our diplomatic affairs. It is impossible to 
carry on these things in watertight compartments. 
You must have co-ordination, contact, close, con- 
stant, practical, continuing.”’ 

This question of the co-ordination of the staffs of 
our own British departments and of the British staffs 
with the staffs of the Allies must be quite clearly dis- 
tinguished from that other question of Cabinet-making 
and Cabinet-breaking which has lately preoccupied the 
British Press. We have not in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
been profoundly stirred by the Big or Little Cabinet 
~question. It is not a matter of the highest importance 
how our Ministers choose to apportion their political 
and general responsibility, But this other question of 
the staffs is one of the most vital questions of the war; 
and it has for many months had the closest atfention 
of the military authorities. The Joint Staff memoran- 
dum is now a regular device. Our military corre- 
spondent has from the first insisted upon the immense 
advantage in the conduct of war of a close co-ordina- 
tion of the work of the professional staffs. It was 
co-ordination which gave to Napoleon his tremendous 
driving power and incidentally wore out his nmfagnificent 
brain, which during its best years formed the pivot 
of the complex co-ordination of the French military 
departments. It is co-ordination which gives to the 
German machine this same driving power to-day. 
Germany must necessarily retain several natural advan- 
tages in this matter of co-ordination. First, in Ger- 
many the war staff is the natural, supreme head of 
the whole war machine. Germany is not fighting as 
an amphibious, but as a purely military power. The 
military staff hardly needs to look at all to the Ad- 
miralty. Second, Germany is not ruled by a Parlia- 
mentary Cabinet responsible to a deliberative assembly. 
The German war staff controls internal and external 
policy, and can take every other department irresistibly 
along beside it without question or delay. German 
diplomacy and German internal organisation are har- 
nessed to the wheels of the war machine in’a way 
which would never be possible in a democratic country. 
Thirdly, Germany is playing continually for her own 
hand and plan. She has no Allies to consult or to 
arrange with. Austria is simply her lieutenant; 
Major Moraht, the Austrian Chief of Staff, is in 
daily touch with General Falkenhayn, the German 
Chief of Staff. Moreover, the German system is a 
hundred years old and has grown up in a tradition of 
co-ordination. 

We must realise at once that for Great Britain so 
perfect a unity of direction as obtains at the 
German General Headquarters is not possible. But 
it is also clear that the Allied system has so far 
fallen considerably more short than it need of the 
unity it might have achieved. In the British 
direction of the war from London three separate 


staffs, each with a special training, traditions, 
and outlook of its own, have to be consulted 
' and considered one against the other. In almost 


every enterprise in which we are likely to be engaged 
during the coming months it is essential that the 
Foreign Office, the Admiralty, and the War Office 
should pull together continually. The conduct and 
policy of each must be known from day to day to its 
partners. The equivalent of the German General 
Staff must in London represent the views and com- 
mand the resources of the three great British depart- 
ments. The general policy of war cannot, as 
Asquith has said, be successfully carried on ‘“‘ in water- 
tight compartments’’...In- Mr. Asquith’s phrase : 
‘*You must have co-ordination, contact,. close, con- 
stant, practical, continuing.’’ This co-ordination has, 
for some time, been improving. The Joint Staff 
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memorandum has become a regular part of the British 
machine; and the French and English Staffs are 
drawing together. 

This question of the Staffs must, we repeat, be 
kept quite distinct in the public mind from the 
question of Cabinet policy. We would refer our 
readers to an historic letter of Dundas to Pitt, the 
pertinence of which to our present problems was dis- 
covered and insisted on by our military correspondent 
in the SaruRDAY Review of 21 August. There are 
three chief points in that letter. The first point is that 
the British Constitution insists upon the responsibility 
of the Cabinet as a whole, and not merely of a War 
Minister, for the policy pursued. The second point 
is that the Cabinet as such cannot estimate or control 
the details of operations. These belong to the staffs. 
The third point is that under Pitt there was exactly 
the sort of Inner Cabinet which has this week been 
set up in London. All these three points have become 
clearer to the general public and to the Government 
than they were in August last. 


The position towards which we are advancing to-day | 


would seem to be as follows: (1) The whole Cabinet 
will be held responsible for our war policy; but, save 
for a general consent upon broad lines of conduct, the 
trend from week to week of that policy will be deter- 
mined by the Inner Cabinet. (2) The Cabinet will leave 
to the expert staffs the task of giving practical 
advice upon the carrying out of that policy. (3) The 
British staffs in London and the Allied staffs generally 
will aim continually at a closer co-operation. 

Several items of information have dropped from 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Lansdowne this week as to 
the stage which the organisation of our own military 
Staff has reached and its co-ordination with the French 
Staff. Lord Lansdowne admitted that in the matter 
of the General Staff our experience ‘‘ has perhaps 
been a little unfortunate. It was one of the lessons 
which we were supposed to have learned from the 
South African War that an efficient Headquarters 
Staff should always be within reach of the Government 
of the day for their advice and guidance. What I 
am afraid unfortunately happened at the very outset 
of this war was that the members of the General Staff, 
or most of them, were spirited away to take up 
important positions at the front. I notice at any rate 
that, I think, not one of those names which appeared 
in the Army List under the heading of General Staff 
before the war broke out is now to be found in that 
position.”’ 

Nothing now remains of this initial stage of con- 
fusion, and Mr. Asquith, speaking on the Vote of 
Credit on Wednesday, made the following statements : 

‘““We have at the head of the General Staff now 
a very distinguished General, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Archibald Murray, who was Chief of the Staff on Sir 
John French’s Staff in all the early months of the 
war. He, since his appointment to his present post, 
has taken active steps to reinforce and strengthen his 
associates. He is about to appoint a distinguished 
officer, General Kiggell, to be Assistant to the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and General Shaw, who 
has had great experience of the war both in France 
and in the Dardanelles, to undertake the post now 
filled by General Kiggell as Director of Home Defence. 
. . » Of the officers serving on or attached to the 
General Staff of the War Office there are at the 
present moment no fewer than twenty-six who have 
had actual experience of the present war, ten of them 
officers who have been wounded in actual operations. 
There are twenty-six officers at the War Office here 
in Whitehall who know intimately the whole atmo- 
sphere under which operations are being carried on. 

‘* We have now reached a stage when we shall have 
from France at the War Office here and in daily 
communication with our General Staff a very dis- 
tinguished French Staff officer, and we ourselves shall 


at the invitation of our Allies send to France officers | 


of our own entrusted with a like mission and with a | assumes as 
‘| War as any 


like purpose. 


‘* Before long we may have something in the nature 
of a common War Council, on which will sit Ministers 
of the Crown here and Ministers‘of the Republic there, 
and which will from time to time with the expert 
advice of their united General Staffs control and direct 
our conjoint military and naval operations.’ 

As to our own Headquarters General Staff at the War 
Office, the public may rest assured that its organisation 
is now as complete upon the military side as the German 
General Staff. The lack of unity comes in when we 
leave the War Office and encounter the diverse in- 
terests, opinions, and points of view inevitable in allied 
operations by land and sea, into which all kinds of diplo- 
matic considerations must enter by yet another door. 
Our own General Staff at the War Office is organised 
in almost identically the same way as the German. 
There are four directorates under a Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. They are concerned severally with (a) 
plans of campaign; (b) staff duties; (c) training; (d) 
home defence. Our task is to co-ordinate our expert 
military advice with advice from the Admiralty and 
Foreign Office so that the directorate for military plans 
of campaign, for example, may be continually alive to 
diplomatic and naval considerations. When all these 
various factors have been adjusted, the Cabinet can 
be expertly advised. Then, supposing our Allies are 
also in complete agreement, we may begin, after the 
necessary and unavoidable delay which comes of fight- 
ing a war in accordance with democratic ideas and in 
concert with other Governments, to come to precisely 
the unanimous and final decision which our enemies 
are able to form in a twentieth of the time. 

We have at last realised what are Germany’s two 
greatest assets as a nation at war. First she was pre- 
pared. * Second she was able at once, and without any 
of the problems which are facing us to-day, to secure 
unity of direction. Germany has scored heavily in 
both these respects; but we may now reasonably hope 
that her highest score has in each of these respects 
been already made. 


THE AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


FTER carefully reading through the American 
note from end to end, not excluding the 
appendices, we frankly decline to advise or to prompt 
the Government in any way. As an English philoso- 
pher has said: A man is not bound to know every- 
thing. The American note is quite clearly a matter 
for expert international lawyers and for those who 
are closely in touch with neutral opinion and have 
intimate means of knowing what precisely are the 
dangers or advantages of yielding a point or refusing 
to yield a point in this connection or that. Elsewhere 
we have analysed the contents of the American note 
and said a few words as to its style and character. 
This article will not be at all concerned either with 
its details or principles. We would simply urge the 
public of Great Britain to realise that the attitude of 
America is not that of an ally but of a neutral Power. 
The American note was received in this country at 
about the same time as the news of the judicial murder 
of Edith Cavell, and its publication this week coincides 
with a fresh outrage committed by the enemy fleet 
upon a defenceless passenger ship carrying American 
passengers. Many people in Great Britain express 
surprise that, while our enemies are thus flouting inter- 
national law and feeling in all directions, the American 
Government should insist upon American grievances 
against the British Fleet. Ys this surprise really 
justifiable or to be squared with the strict worldly 
sense of the whole position? . Possibly it will be of 
advantage for the British public to look at the matter 
for a moment from the American point of view. There 
is no doubt that the judicial murder of Miss Cavell, 
for reasons we have already examined, has raised in 
neutral observers, particularly in America, a more pas- 
sionate public indignation than any other of the acts of 
Germany. Nevertheless, the new American note 
completely detached a view of ‘the 
which have preceded it: America 
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remains, and will continue to remain, a neutral 
country in her dealings with Europe—a fact which 
seems curiously to surprise many emotional and 
thoughtless people. We doubt whether that section 
of the British public which half expects America to 
come into the War purely out of humanity and senti- 
ment has ever seriously thought about the motives 
which in this worldly world move Governments 
and nations to take up arms. Are those people who 
rarely lose an opportunity of nudging America into the 
arena, who talk loudly of America’s ‘‘ anger’ and of 
America’s ‘‘ stern replies,’’ prepared to lay it down as 
a moral principle that every great nation is bound in 
honour to enforce its own standards of conduct and 
morality upon other nations? What exactly is the 
ground on which they expect America to intervene? 
There are quite a number of people who in a muddled 
way seem to anticipate that one day the American 
Government and people will say: We disapprove of 
the terror in Belgium; we think that the murder of 
civilians by sea is an offence against humanity; we 
abhor the judicial murder of Edith Cavell: therefore 
we intend, on a repetition of any one of these crimes, 
to declare war upon Germany and to enforce our own 
more enlightened and civilised views upon Germany 
by force of arms. It is well, perhaps, to warn these 
speculators in American sentiment that their writing 
and talking are barren and not altogether dignified. The 
time has gone by—and we see small prospect of it 
returning into the practical politics of to-day—when 
nations set out upon the remote enterprise of making 
a proselyte of the world. It is not probable that 

America, like Saladin, will offer the German race the 
Word or the Sword, or, like Barbarossa, lead Christian 
civilisation towards the recovery of its place of honour. 
This is not the age of the Crusades, but of Notes con- 
cerning the detention of neutral cargoes and of Trade 
Concessions negotiated for the advancement of national 
prosperity. We doubt whether it would be con- 
sidered justifiable for any modern Government to-day 
to plunge its people into war on behalf of an abstract 
idea whose breach or observance did not in some 
direct and vital fashion touch the national honour and 
interests of the nation concerned. It is extremely 
doubtful whether even those idealists wlio half expect 
America to be found before the War is finished on the 
side of the Allies would be prepared to-say outright 
that it was the duty of Great Britain to declare war 
upon any Power which in any quarter of the world 
offended the British notion of justice and humanity 
and failed to administer its affairs in a Christian spirit. 
Their attitude is the result of not having clearly and 
resolutely thought at all of Americ&’s position as it 
must seem to Americans themselves. 

_Let us, for a moment, look at the American point of 
view, or, rather, at the main divisions of opinion in 
America which together determine the attitude of the 
American Government. It has always been most 
gratefully recognised by Great Britain that there is 
in America a generous and wide sympathy with the 
Allies. From first to last there has been in America 
a majority of the best and most representative Ameri- 
cans which has not wavered from a friendly and cor- 
dial attitude towards the Powers which are defend- 
ing their cherished nationalism from the aggressive 
and insolent domination of Germany. But sympathy 
with the Allied cause is quite a different matter from 
active intervention in the War as a combatant. In- 
deed, there are many people in America who, in spite 
of their ‘sympathy with the Allies, not only insist most 
strictly upon their neutrality, but also require their 
Government most pertinaciously to defend purely 
American interests from injury by either of the belli- 

ents. It is well known, for example, that America, 
in spite of a general sympathy with the Allies, was 
Prepared to take up a very stiff and uncompromising 
attitude on the cotton question, and it is equally plain 
to-day that any really serious economic difference 
between Americal and Great Britain might even now 
have very serious results. It would certainly not do 


for our Foreign Office to assume, as too many British 
writers assume, that America so warmly desires the 
Allies to win that she will not resent any economic step 
we may choose to take to bring our epemy low, 
America very clearly herself as having 
national interests of her own, as well as sentiments 
on behalf of the Allied cause; and it is one of the first 
conditions of the War that we should respect and, 
where it is reasonable and practicable, that we should 
defer to those interests. America has to be treated 
as an independent and neutral nation, and this fact 
is not altered one iota by any talk of cousinship or 
common humanity. 

On either side of the general body of public opinion 
in America which is sympathetic and neutral there is 
(a) the war party of Mr. Roosevelt and (b) the German 
colony of active propagandists and conspirators. 
Neither of these parties is of much importance 
except in so far as it influences the public at large. 
The German plotting stiffens American opinion against 
Germany. The sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania’’ and the 
execution of a noble woman for whom America her- 
self had pleaded make America less inclined to urge 
very far her case against the British Fleet. But an 
economic crisis between Great Britain and America, 
or an ingenious pleading of Germany for premature 
peace, might at any time incline the scale to a less 
degree in our favour. Even the war party in America 
do not proceed on sentiment alone. They point to 
the breach of an international law to which America 
was herself a party, or they insist upon the flouting of 
American representations or the peril of American 
lives. The British sentimentalists even here must 
realise that the vision of an American crusade is the 
maddest of moonshine. 

But perhaps we ought to bring the matter nearer 
home if we wish to realise the baseless character of 
much of the popular writing and speculation as to 
America’s future conduct. Suppose that Belgium in 
1914 had been an island off the coast of Mexico—an 
island with which we had no treaty, whose independ- 
ence we had in no way guaranteed, whose Sovereign 
had no grounds on which to plead to us for help. 
What proportion of the British public would have said 
that by the laws of humanity and honour we were 
bound to go to the assistance of that small and dis- 
tant principality? Would the world have said that 
we were disgraced in standing aside while a stronger 
Power invaded and maltreated it? Would any of 
those speakers and writers who to-day desire to see 
America leading a crusade against the Germans in 
Belgium or Serbia have clamoured for war purely on 
moral and sentimental grounds? America, with 
regard to Belgium, had no obvious liability. Great 
Britain was bound equally in honour and self-defence. 
America was not bound at all. It is true that the 
American Government had signed certain international 
documents at The Hague which Germany contemp- 
tuously disregarded. But such a signature did not com- 
mit the American people to war. The Hague declara- 
tions are an expression of civilised opinion. They are 
not, and we fail to see how they can be, laws of police. 

As belligerents in the present War we have the right 
to expect of America one thing, and one thing alone. 
We have a right to require that America shall be con- 
sistent. America stands by neutrality. America has 
not taken Mr. Roosevelt’s view that it was her 
mission to enforce her own moral views upon the 
world. We have a right to expect that America shall 
abide by this neutrality, and, having kept sentiment 
out of her public dealings with the Allies, will not 
allow sentiment to intrude should Germany ever seek 
to use the American love of peace and internationalism 
to win an armistice at our expense. The Allies are 
set upon fighting the War to a finish. They are set 
upon getting the military power of Prussia under. 
America has stood aloof from the War, prudently 
taking up the attitude that war for an abstract 
idea is mot practical policy to-day. We believe that 
America, in the day when Germany turns from 
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weapons of war to weapons of intrigue, seeking | five millions. Many men in the Anmy have been unfit 


thereby to escape the worst consequences of a criminal 
career, will remain equally aloof. It is part of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s. doctrine to-day that intervention on 
behalf of morality would have given his country the 
right to dictate morality to the nations in a general 
settlement. That is a great idea—an idea greater, 
perhaps, than this practical and hard-brained age 
can comfortably digest; but it is an idea which 
the American nation has definitely rejected. It fol- 
lows that America—and we believe that all sensible 
Americans will agree—has no moral right to say 
when or how the War shall end. 


Doubtless it will be considered a cynical and brazen 


thing to say that wars of pure sentiment are not now 
the fashion; and possibly this will be taken to mean 
that honour no longer exists as a motive. The 
answer to that is that honour ruled the whole British 
nation in August 1914, when at the cry of Belgium 
invaded the country rose behind its leaders, prepared 
to fight upon this one issue alone. We recognise our 
obligations and we are fighting for them to-day. It 
is not cynicism, but sense, to recognise that there are 
degrees of obligation, and that our obligation towards 
Belgium was of a very high degree. Nor is it 
cynicism, but sense, to recognise that sometimes 
honour and interest run together. British statesmen 
long ago recognised that British interest was bound 
up in Belgian independence, and they were careful to 
bind up our honour with our interest in a common 
bond. We are thus able to-day to fight in a just as 
well as in a necessary cause. If it be objected that 
nations may sometimes be asked to fight where 
honour alone is at stake, it can be pertinently 
answered that where nations are wisely inspired this 
can seldom occur. Statesmen do not lightly engage 
the honour, of their country in distant and profitless 
adventures. | When nations find their honour thus 
engaged they must pay for the lack of foresight in 
their rulers, and redeem their honour at a loss. 
America was in no sense engaged in August 1914, and 
has successfully avoided engaging herself since War 
broke out. She chooses to be discreet, and not heroic ; 
and therein she simply incurs whatever moral con- 
sequences may ensue from having no active part in 
the struggle of European civilisation with its strong 
and brutal enemy. 


EXPENDITURE AND ECONOMY. 


ETRENCHMENT is the question of the week, 
not only in the House of Commons, but even 
more ardently in the House of Lords. This week 
there has been plenty of thought in the independent 
criticisms, but too much of it has been piecemeal 
thought, deficiently planned and scattered. It is quite 
easy to give examples of waste, and we learn much 
from those which Lord Peel on Wednesday detailed ; 
but debates on important matters ought to centre 
around definite principles and practicable changes of 
policy. England has no traditions of economy, because 
she has never been a home of thrift. It is easier for 
her people to pass from talk about economy into finan- 
cial panic than to choose reasonable actions that will 
put an end to extravagance. Politicians tell them 
that they must drop old habits of waste and acquire 
‘new habits of self-denial, but intrepid statesmen alone 
‘can teach them how to follow this good advice. 

If the public are to take pride in public and private 
saving, then retrenchment must begin in those 
national offices and administrations which spend the 
people’s money. The Prime Minister has told us this 
week not only that the Government are wide awake 
to the need of economy, and that a Cabinet Committee 
have been considering this netd in every branch of our 
expenditure, but that in six matters there has been a 
change for the better. Contract prices are examined 
with a sterner criticism. The scale of Army rations 
is to be revised, and this reform will dock the year’s 
expenditure of much waste, now estimated at about 


for active service, and their physical weakness has put 
unnecessary strain on our medical resources. ‘Their 
return to civil life will receive prompt attention. Again, 
a strengthening of the General Staff in London, and 
closer co-ordination between the British and French 
Staffs in London and Paris mean economy on a great 
scale, because their aim is to achieve the greatest 
possible results in the shortest possible time. watts 

But the Prime Minister has yet to speak about other 
reforms of equal necessity. There is shocking waste 
among: those sections of the community who have got 
prosperity out of the nation’s peril. How is their 
extravagance to be reduced? And how are we to 
check the fooling away of money on unnecessary im- 
ports? In 1914, as Lord Devonport has pointed out, 
unessential goods to the value of £25,000,000 were 
landed in the. Port of London alone. They included 
mineral waters, hardware, embroidery, needlework, 
musical instruments, pickles (£107,000), skins and 
furs (44 millions), and wine (1? millions). Here is 
irony indeed. One day, perhaps, we shall begin to 
import common sense instead of furs and pickles and 
banjos; then Parliament, which is supposed to repre- 
sent the community, will break away from those shib- 
boleths of peace which belong, not to this time of peril, 
but to the luxurious fantasies of Cobdenism. 

Month by month we are buying goods abroad at 
the rate of thirty millions in excess of our exports, 
though this folly is an easy one to check. Why not 
put on non-essential imports a tax of wise economy 
large enough to close our ports against them? 

Meantime there are many questions the public would 
like to have answered. For example, the people wish 
to know why trained men in the firing line—expert 
soldiers, one and all—receive less pay than do certain 
non-combatants of the Army. Lord Peel has given 
an example. A chauffeur, receiving thirty shillings a 
week in private employment and very well satisfied 
with his lot, now gets sixty shillings a week from 
the Government. Why? To rate a chauffeur at a 
higher level than a soldier is neither patriotism nor 
political economy: it applies to war the standards of 
peace, and does injustice to the battle lines. 

Lord Peel has drawn attention to mistakes in other 
financial matters. Much money is wasted on recruiting 
parades, for example. In one case a parade cost 
430 and produced two recruits, who were rejected 
by the doctor. To-day, after fifteen months of war, 
there should be no need for sentimental pomp and 
extravagance in our recruiting methods. Our system 
of enlistment, however economically it is worked, is 
the most costly in the world, so it cannot afford the 
luxuries of spe@tacular sensation. Another point. 
We have huts to accommodate 1,200,000 men, and 
the money spent on every detail of their enormous 
work should be audited by impartial experts. We 
hope, too, that the whole question of remounts will 
receive the most rigorous attention. Lord Midleton 
knows of two gentlemen who for many months past 
had made £600 a week, or at the rate of about 
430,000 a year, for looking after horses. This went 
on for fifteen months before it was stopped. 

Lord Devonport has raised a point of great deli- 
cacy and difficulty; it concerns the separation allow- 
ances and their varied effects. There is no principle 
to guide us in criticisms on this important matter. 
Lord Devonport says that no family should receive 
more from separation allowances than it earned by work 
before the war. But we cannot accept this statement as 
a sound principle, because the earning of wages before 
the war was governed by many and various circum- 
stances having no relation with merit or with social 
worth. Farm labourers earned small wages not 
because their skill was of small value to the State, 
but because their rate of pay was all that British 
farming could afford. Many of their families to-day 
get from separation allowances an easier life than they 
knew in the years past. On the other hand, many 
a townsman who earned £3 or £4 a week has lost 
heavily by enlisting as a private soldier. We see 
no just means of preventing these inequalities. It 
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would be manifestly unfair to give to farm labourers 
a smaller allowance than other workmen receive. 

Lord Joicey, a known expert in matters of business, 
looks with anxiety at our shipping troubles. He says 
that vessels have been taken over at heavy cost by 
the Government, then ‘‘ pulled all to pieces”’, and 
then used to do only a third or a quarter of the work 
which they could do and should do. So there has 
been a lack of ships, and freights have gone up exces- 
sively. But the main bulk of our national expenditure 
at present is made up of two items—our importation 
of munitions and loans to our Allies and over-seas 
Dominions. These loans in six months have amounted 
to 350 millions, and others will be necessary. 

In all matters it is necessary to remember that every 
sovereign that the nation spends unthriftily is a sub- 
sidy given to the Germans. Lord Midleton advocates 
this truth, and illustrates it with many examples of 
wrong finance. He speaks with astonishment of those 
members of the House of Commons who have received 
their travelling expenses when they have spoken for 
recruiting committees. He complains also that land 
valuation officials, although 97 per cent. of their work 
has been done, have been offered other positions in the 
public service, though the Committee on Retrenchment 
had run strongly counter to the making of new appoint- 
ments unless the Treasury looked upon them as essen- 
tial to the State’s interests. Lord Midleton is not at all 
satisfied that the Munitions Department should be 
uncontrolled by the Treasury ; and he is convinced that 
a strong central authority could reduce the daily war 
expenses by £250,000. 

But criticisms on State affairs beget explanations, 
and explainers believe invariably that they offer valid 
excuses for shortcomings. The public has no wish to 
hear why money has been wasted in this or that direc- 
tion, nor is it attracted by long official dissertations on 
minor points in the criticisms. Lord St. Aldwyn says, 
not without reason, that neither Lord Crewe nor the 
Prime Minister has given satisfactory answers to very 
important debates. This applies also to other spokes- 
men of the Government. Lord St. Aldwyn regards the 
situation as one of the utmost gravity, but not as alarm- 
ing. It needs nothing more than wise administration. 
National economy cannot be a private enterprise ; it can 
be brought about by the Government alone, and in three 
ways. In the first place, as Lord Sydenham remarks, 
there must be drastic retrenchment in public expendi- 
ture. Then there must be higher taxation, direct and 
indirect, and waste of every sort must be prevented. 

Another point—and it is seldom mentioned to-day— 
is the co-ordination of the Empire’s financial resources, 
among which we include all the many industries that 
produce wealth. Now is the time to understand that 
the Empire can be made self-supporting, however 
sorely pressed by ill-fortune. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 67) By VIEILLE MousTACHE. 
Tue Finav Lap. 


HE bon mot spoken on French soil when our King 
addressed his inspiring message to his troops 

was delivered at a moment which calls for super-effort 
on behalf of the nation that stands behind our armies if 
victory is to be our goal—‘‘ Keep the goal in sight 
and remember that it is the final lap that wins.”’ 
It is as much a warning to the family of nations 
of our Empire as it is to our Allies and to the brave 
men who fight for their cause. Never in the 
course of this struggle has a period occurred when the 
tenor of the caution of His Majesty, delivered in the 
sporting terms that appeal so. heartily to Britons, 
merits more attention. An overmastering piece of 
diplomacy has involved us in a new war, but it would 
be folly to ignore that the struggle it entails places 


upon Great Britain the chief share of the burden. Our 


astute and implacable enemy, foiled in his attempt to 
strike at the heart of our kingdom, has found a method 
to threaten the tentacles of the Empire, and the means 


that he employs for his purpose are but a small drain 
upon his own resources. We have been “‘ jockeyed”’ 
once more. 

It is interesting to note how on the course upon 
which this giant struggle runs the laps of the track 
have month by month increased in length and shaped 
themselves into the form of the coiled metal that gives 
the motive power to clockwork. Like every elastic con- 
trivance, the strain on the material varies with the ten- 
sion. We have arrived at the period of a test of rival 
national resiliency. One side must ere long bend to the 
will of the other, and yield or break. It is but a 
question of effort, and an effort that can only promise 
success if the heart of the nations be sound. We have 
reached the hour when the soul of one people is pitted 
against that of the other. The heart of the nationali- 
ties of the Entente Powers is sufficiently healthy to 
appreciate that peace under the existing conditions 
would be a crime. They will have to brace them- 
selves to fight to a finish with something better than 
words if their purport be victory. 

It would be mere waste of time to attempt to argue 
that in spite of an enormous superiority in the man 
power of the Entente Allies over that of the €entral 
Powers yet the latter in entering upon the struggle 
came into the arena with vastly superior means and 
methods of waging war. An organisation for a pre- 
determined purpose will always carry with it the seeds 
of success in a contest where an absence of system 
obtains. We see this in our own domestic struggles, 
where the organised forces of disorder in Labour snap 
their fingers at weak and impotent law. The Central 
Powers, by virtue of their geographical position, 
became endowed with double force when one directing 
mind assumed control for concentrated effort. Austria- 
Hungary would long ago have succumbed in the 
struggle had she not been caught hold of by the strong 
arm of her ally. Future history alone may prove to 
the Hapsburg Monarchy the wisdom of such subser- 
vience. 

Immense as have been the achievements of the 
Great General Staff in Berlin, it is doubtful if 
the extended nature of their triumphs has not 
been at a cost beyond the original calculations 
made by this astute body for sustaining a pro- 
longed war. Have they overreached the man power 
of the Dual Alliance, we may ask? The spirit of 
the offensive, which is the guiding star in all German 
military operations, has carried them to victory and 
conquest, but at an appalling cost. The possession of 
the power of the initiative, the inestimable asset in war, 
brought them within an ace of carrying out the set 
programme on which forty years of study in prepara- 
tion had been spent. They have been foiled in their 
strategic purpose in the West. That we may assert 
with reason. Their blows in the Eastern theatre are 
gradually assuming the form of spent bullets. The 
great intention of mastering the strategic line of rail- 
way that traverses the western confines of Russia fram 
Riga through Dwinsk, Wilna, Lida, Baronowitski, 
across the Pripet marshland to Rovno, has begun 
to show signs of being brought to a. full stop, 
and has been but partially a success. The e- 
sign of the Central Powers to use this line. of 
railway’ as a means of lateral communication for 
the object of breaking through the Russian armies, 
and of rounding up the fragments, has most certainly 
not succeeded. Our Ally in the East, having purged 
himself of faulty breaches in administration, is daily 
acquiring new vigour. We have in prospect on both 
Eastern and Western theatres the enemy standing on 
the pure defensive. _ It has not yet reached that stage 
of conflict—he is still prone to hurl his men into fruit- 
less counter-attacks; but it is a picture that we shall 
have to face, and it is a situation that must be 
overcome, costly as it may be. The ‘‘ will to power ’’ 
and conquest that still obsesses the directing minds 
of the War Staff of the Central Powers has spread 
the arena far beyond their frontiers. As yet no 


‘part of their soil except a slice of East Prussia has 


tasted the real bitterness oe war. Wwe may be certain 
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that, with the knowledge of the gall that their methods 
have inflicted upon the provinces that they have con- 
quered, their hearts will be steeled to the death should 
the battle line sway backwards. The giant struggle 
has yet to come. 

A strategic purpose that fails in a part is almost 
always doomed fo final disappointment. There have 
been many signs of a weakening in the strategic aim 
of the Central Powers. The objectives have shifted from 
Paris to Calais, from Petrograd to Moscow and Kieff. 
The waver in the directing mind of the enemy 
should have afforded breathing time to the Allies. 
The concentration of force so necessary for success has 
now been succeeded by dispersion of effort. Profiting 
by an acknowledged want of co-ordinate strategy on 
the part of their enemies, the Central Powers have 
launched out into a fresh theatre of war. An elonga- 
tion of the lines of defence and offence is the conse- 
quence. It is difficult in this war of surprises to pre- 
dict finality as to extension and limitation of further 
war fronts, but looked at from the existing perspective 
the final lap of the course that faces the contestants 
is positively immense. The track has now been pushed 
out to the coast line of the Adriatic and Agean Seas, to 
the very confines of Egypt. We are prone to ask whether 
with this extension of track the question of a time 
limit will not overtax the endurance of one adversary. 
If rumour be correct, this question of time is a pressing 
one for Germany, but we must never forget that the 
aim of strategy is to deceive your enemy. It would 
be better to base conclusions on the stamina of the 
Teuton that is required for the finish by the know- 
ledge drawn from the material that falls into the hands 
of the Allies. The offensive delivered by the Allies 
in the West in the closing week of September has 
unfolded a secret long suspected. The armies of the 
Central Powers have accepted the extension of their 
war front only at the expense of the depth of forma- 
tion. Their front has thereby become vulnerable, and as 
indicated in a previous letter, the enemy formations are 
of unequal alloy. With the splendid organising power 
of the German, new creations of army corps and divi- 
sions have been made ever since the initial stages of 
the war. As early as October 1914 we met them on 
the Yser and at Ypres. The successes of our Ally 
in Galicia over the Austro-Hungarians necessitated 
a complete change of military organisation, and, as 
we know, the control of the operations passed entirely 
into German hands, and the armies of the Dual Alliance 
were further stiffened in the month of January 1915 
by new army corps composed of men already trained 
since the beginning of hostilities. Again, in the month 
of March, were new formations required to meet the 
casualties that German tactics involve and that an 
extension of captured territory necessitated. 

The demand on the resources of the manhood has 
hitherto been met for the purpose of the creation of 
these new formations without excessive difficulty. 
There are signs that the drain is beginning to run 
dry. New cadres have to rely upon their creation at 
the expense of old cadres or of a portion of them. 
Levies on existing regiments taken in order to find 
cadres for new regiments carry with them a weakening 
of the whole army system. We meet with prisoriers 
coming from a job lot poured into a unit to make up its 
numbers which a year ago would be the despair of a 
Prussian lieutenant. Fortress elements and home de- 
fence formations, never a very inspiring body to a 
commander in the field, have now been drawn upon. 
Strained, however, as has been the effort to maintain 
German numbers in the field, one great factor still 
maintains pre-eminence—a splendid national discipline. 
It is this virtue in a nation—a very jewel in a period 
of war—that is going to be the telling asset in the 
struggle in the final lap. Our people know not the 
ABC of it. Party faction has been careful to under- 
mine the foundations of this branch of early moral 
training which the mother and home influence had 
hopes of creating. A people who have been exploited 
by politicians to demand rights and ignore duties are 


hardly a people from whom you can expect to enforce 
sacrifice. 

The German has gauged well the weak spots 
in the armour of his adversaries. As the late 
First Lord has eloquently worded it: ‘‘ Through 
our long delays the enemy has seized a new 
initiative in the Near East, and the Oriental incli- 
nation of his war policy raises perils of peculiar 
significance to us. Hazardous struggles, vast ex- 
penses, hard privations lie before us’’. The needless 
sacrifice of this initiative and the penalties that such 
surrender entails have been dealt with in a previous 
letter. The absence of co-ordinate strategy, both 
military and political, among the Allies and the perils 
of delay have been the opportunity of the German. 
We can divine his intention. He will carry his own 
arms in Serbia no farther than the limits of security 
for employment on the frontiers where the main issue 
will be fought, but he will be careful to exploit the 
services of his new Allies to the grave discomfort of 
his enemies. He will round up the Serbian army and 
leave Bulgaria as the shepherd dog and stand by 
ready to rail his own armies to the East or West 
wherever a hammer blow is deemed necessary. Such 
is the power of a controlling will acting from a cen- 
tral position. We are in for a new war, and if 
we choose can profit by the many errors of the past 
year in our conduct of the campaign. We must learn 
from the German. Unity of purpose must be served 
by unity of plan and execution. This further dis- 
persion of our forces, the outcome of the liabilities 
of a world Power in being, will tax our resources 
to a degree it is as well to anticipate. The 
calculated requirements of 35,000 recruits per week to 
maintain our war strength will be short by some 15,000 
per week when the full measure of our responsibilities 
has to be met in the new theatre. We hope for no 
repetition of a sedentary campaign as obtains in the 
Dardanelles and the Western theatre. As adumbrated 
in the lesson drawn from the War Debate outlined 
in these pages of the last issue, wherever co-ordinate 
strategy decides to strike in the Near East let the 
forces that are destined to co-operate in the venture, 
both those of land and sea, be placed under one head 
with one aim. As suggested in the last letter, we have 
the very man for this purpose in Lord Kitchener. We 
have little fear that when his master mind comes to 
view the diverse problems that will present themselves 
in Egypt, Gallipoli, and Serbia, with commanders in 
each sphere working on separate lines, he will not 
grapple with the situation as befits it and not leave 
his charge until the atmosphere is left without a cloud. 
The temporising policy of the Entente Powers in the 
dealings for the relief of Serbia has been the opportu- 
nity of a bold adversary. He is first in the field. When 
once the initiative in war-has been surrendered to an 
enemy the attempt to recover it is a costly affair. That 
cost varies with the strength or weakness of the effort. 
We have had our lesson in the Dardanelles. The force 
first placed at the disposal of the commander was 
totally inadequate for the purpose. A military com- 
mander has to narrow the scope of his operations to 
the amount of force placed at his disposal. The late 
leader of the armies in the Gallipoli Peninsula was 
bound to commence operations on a narrow front 
where his flanks were secure. Troops were subse- 
quently dribbled in and put upon other points of the 
peninsula, but the subsequent action was sure to be- 
come disjointed. In the new venture in the Near East 
it is imperative that overpowering force be employed, 
not only to recover the initiative, but to do so speedily 
before our Ally is throttled. We need not attempt to 
conceal from where they must be drawn. German 
spies can stand with impunity on the neutral soil where 
the Allied Armies land and notify the numbers and 
units that arrive. The German Staff will know the 
rest and check the depletion in the other spheres of 
contest. It is imperative that with the prolonged lap 
in the war track that has been forced upon us the 
creation of new Army Divisions be at once undertaken. 
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We shall not find that as many as thirty will exceed 
our requirements. We have for too long neglected to 
be on the safe side as regards numbers in the field 
for the purpose at heart. Let us learn one more 
lesson from our enemy—and he has taught us 
many —as to the conduct of war. The first prin- 
ciple of a German scheme is the exclusion of 
the politician and the administrator in the sphere 
of strategy. The administrator or Secretary for 
War should be entirely independent of the General 
Staff, which on the information placed at its dis- 
posal draws up the plan of campaign best suited 
to meet the purpose of the supreme authority. The 
German administrator performs the purely administra- 
tive functions requisite to maintain war. 

The ‘‘ brain of our Army and Navy ”’ can be trusted, 
It is free from the sodden effects of party. Had Mr. 
Asquith been afforded a month’s experience at the War 
Office at the commencement of this war instead of a 
short week he would have been spared the confession 
that it was his misfortune recently to make, and saved 
his country untold millions. He would perhaps find 
his hours of debate shortened in the inner Cabinet 
which he has set up if he followed the example of 
the Prime Minister of France, and included with his 
responsibilities during war the direction of another 
portfolio. 

Readers of the SaturpAY REviEw may recall a letter 
from Henry Dundas to Mr. Pitt, dated Wimbledon, 
g July 1794, which was republished in these pages on 
21 August 1915. This letter, with the advice it con- 
tained, was purposely inserted to provoke discussion 
as to the necessity of limiting the machinery for con- 
trolling, maintaining and directing war operations by 
sea and land. In the light-of present events it may 
bear re-reading. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


SOME ILLUSIONS OF THE TEUTON. 
By Epwarp SHANKS. 
I.—Tue Acapemic ILLUSION ABOUT GOETHE. 


HEN Goethe and Eckermann were walking in 

the fields on 26 September 1827 Goethe saw a 

flock of birds and asked, Were they larks? ‘‘ Thou 

great and dear one, thought I,’’ says Eckermann in his 

diary, ‘‘ thou who hast sought through all nature as 

few others have done, in Ornithology thou seemest a 
child !”’ 

This comic story is a fair summary of the spirit of all 
German commentary on Goethe. Besides being a good 
joke, it gives the enquirer an excellent starting-point 
for research into the qualities of the Teutonic mind. 
From this point of view the mass of elucidation which 
has gathered about Goethe’s work is more interesting 
than the work itself; for it results from the play of 
numerous mediocre but incredibly active minds upon a 
single phenomenon. Goethe himself, as we shall 
presently see, had not a consistently German mentality. 

The student who ventures into the jungle of German 
academic theses—at the risk of being destroyed by a 
man-eating Privatdozent or Prussian pensioner—can- 
not but be struck by the extraordinary atmosphere 
which surrounds the reputation of the national poet. 
And if his mind be clear enough for him to read 
Goethe’s poetry unbiased by the commentaries—an 
excessively difficult task—he will be perplexed by the 
difference between the impression he gets of the poet 
and the impression which these others seem to have 
received. German criticism of Goethe has about it a 
kind of theological solemnity. It reminds one of a 
party of mid-Victorians moralising upon the wonders of 
nature and of progress. 

Now Goethe was not quite to this degree a natural 
force, a Stupor Mundi. He was a poet whose songs 
are supremely good, perhaps the first things of their 
kind in the world : his poetry in other sorts is generally 
excellent and often great. He wrote one exciting and 
dramatic play and several more, some of which are 


| worse than others, though all are dramatically indif- 


ferent. He wrote three novels, with passages in them 
of extraordinary vividness and interest, and other 
passages which are very tedious, and another novel in 
the form of letters which combines stretches of admir- 
able writing with stretches of the very worst taste. He 
was responsible for the most solemnly priggish autobio- 
graphy known in the world of letters, and for other 
books which are often interesting and sometimes bad 
and dull. He also composed ‘‘ Faust ’’, which is one 
of the great poems of the modern world, in parts 
unreasonably obscure and, as a whole, difficult to 
classify or to characterise. 

He was, in sum, a poet of the major class, such as 
may have existed some twenty or thirty times in the 
history of the world. He stands in the highest poetic 
faculty below Homer or Shakespeare, but perhaps in 
variety and fertility above Vergil or Milton and in 
sincerity and artistic restraint above Hugo. He was a 
great man. 

Now the German tendency has been—I make this 
statement gravely and with a full knowledge of its 
import—to present this inspiriting figure as having 
the attributes of a new Christ. When such a glorifying 
process is applied to Frederick and Bismarck, to a 
policy manifestly alien from, and repulsive to, the good 
sense and the good morals of mankind, it can be met 
with a direct defiance, but when it is applied to distort 
a thing in itself good we must set ourselves an 
immense task of clearance and readjustment. 

The deification of Goethe has proceeded under a 
hundred shapes. He has been elevated into an arch- 
typal figure of man. He has been extolled in the most 
extravagant phrases, the more extravagant and the 
more evil in that they are disguised under a show of 
philosophical, almost of theological, teaching. The 
chief priest of the worship is one Bielschowsky, who 
wrote an enormous life of the master and received a 
pension from the Prussian State that he might with the 
more security carry out his task. This passage occurs 
in his introduction : 

‘‘Goethe had a portion of everything human, and 
was therefore ‘ the most human of all human beings ’. 
. . . There may have been men with keener reason, 
others with greater energy, deeper emotions, more 
lively fancy, but quite certainly there never has been a 
man in whom all these powers of the soul were united 
in so great a measure as in Goethe. And again, 
seldom in a being so highly developed in spirit has the 
physical nature shown so independent or the intellec- 
tual penetrated so deep.”’ 

Writing—I will not call it criticism—of this kind is 
simply astonishing: it paralyses the intellect. But 
Bielschowsky does not leaye this height of inanity in 
isolated splendour. He works up to it by a succession 
of the most surprising judgments and processes of 
analysis that can be conceived. The spirit in which he 
approaches his subject is no less odd when he confines 
himself to the routine business of poetic appreciation. 

In a chapter on Lyric Poetry he feels himself called 
upon to criticise the ballad ‘‘ Der Erlkénig,’’ and this 
is what he says about it: 

“The symbolism of the ‘ Erlkénig’ depicts the 
power of the lower gods over weak spirits, whom they 
approach in seductive guise. The weak spirits are pre- 
sented to us in the shape of the sickly child. Werther 
thought of his little heart [Herzchen] as a sickly child, 
and he died by his own hand. Goethe wrote of Lenz, 
in 1776, that he was like a sickly child among them 
and, two years later, he attempted suicide. .. . We 
have spoken intentionally, for clearness’ sake, of the 
sickly child. The song itself speaks only in general 
terms of the child, whom we may imagine in any case 
—in Goethe’s sense—as being sickly.”’ 

I have thought it hardly worth while to emphasise 
by italics the humorous climax of this passage. But 
who would suppose that it referred to one of the best 
and most moving ballads in the world? Goethe did not 
write the ‘‘ Erlkénig ” to teach this lesson or to warn 
the German professor against the power of the lower 
gods. If you must seek the matter which inspired it 
you will find in his diary a note of riding late through 
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the woods with little Fritz von Stein before on the 
saddle. 

‘Life and the world are far too fragmentary ”’, 
said Heine. ‘‘I will go to the German professor. He 
knows how to put life in order, and he makes a com- 
prehensible system out of it: with his’ night-cap and 
pieces of his night-shirt he stops up the gaps in the 
firmament.’? And from this tic for reducing living 
things to a frozen ideal type come all the more laugh- 
able absurdities, not only of Goethe criticism, but also 
of Pan-Germanic propaganda. The Prussian Machia- 
velli has merely discerned and used this queer charac- 
teristic of the people ‘which is given to him to rule. 
Prussia did not invent the absurd legend of Goethe for 
political ends ; but the growth of it has been stimulated 
by pensions and grants. 

The mass and the quality of the German literature 
that exists concerning Goethe can hardly be conveyed 
to the English reader. There is, for example, an 
enormous number of books, each designed to show 
that some figure. in ‘‘ Faust’ is intended to represent 
some person of Goethe’s acquaintance or some moral, 
political or even economic idea that he wished to pro- 
pound. There is a whole book discussing the nature 
of the illness Goethe suffered while a student at 
Leipzig. I have not seen it; but it cost about twelve- 
and-six, and must include some three or four hundred 
pages. One student has written a long thesis on 
Goethe’s philosophy of history. Now it is notorious 
that Goethe had neither the taste nor the capacity for 
this sort of study. The daily journalist finds him a 
sort of Sibylline oracle. The bibliography published 
annually by the Weimar Goethe Society contains such 
pleasing titles as ‘‘ Goethe and Social Democracy ’’, 
‘* Goethe and the Panama Canal’’, and, best of all, 
‘* Goethe and Aviation ’’. 

It is a spectacle more amusing but less dignified 
than the compliment of divine neglect which we com- 
monly pay to our great writers. It is a spectacle, I 
believe, of enormous significance; for it reveals the 
literary brain of a nation, dazed, bewildered, intoxi- 
cated to the degree of maundering by an idea, by a 
philosophical conception, which has only the faintest 
possible relation to reality. 

Out of such an accumulation of intellectual rubbish— 
interesting as it is from the psychological point of view 
—we have to disengage the Goethe who is really of 
value. And this Goethe, we shall find, stripped of 
other men’s illusions about him and of his own illusions 
about himself, is a poet of a distinctly civilised, 
Southern, almost Latin type. 


MR. BALFOUR THE PHILOSOPHER. 
By Douctas MACLEANE. 


HEN the first boats were landing at Gallipoli, 

in the jaws of Hell, a soldier was noticed to 

be absorbed in the intricacies of a chess problem 
spread on his knees. It is amid what he modestly 
calls ‘‘ unfavourable external circumstances ’’ that the 
civil warder of our coasts has written a big book on 
‘“God and Man,” originally a course of Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered from scraps of paper before the 
University of Glasgow.. A metaphysical First Lord 
seems to be the nearest approximation to the philo- 
sopher-king of ancient speculation. ‘‘I too have 
tried to be a philosopher,’’ a certain ex-War Minister 
might say. And indeed it would appear that Eng- 
land has to have Scotsmen to do her higher thinking 
for her. Nor would anyone be read just now on such 
great theses but Mr. Balfour. Yet Mr. Balfour has 
always had a much stronger hold on the House of 
Commons than on the mere outside public, for a 
democratic assembly is proud of that kind of leader 
—grand seigneur and student—and the excellence of 
his relations with the Labour members has been 
enhanced by a sense of courteous stateliness and lofti- 
ness of thought. It will be an ill day for the 


country when the old high-bred public school and 
university tradition of statesmanship makes way for 


the mere push and activity of the man of business, 
the journalist and the lawyer. 

Sydney Smith said of two wives wrangling across the 

road from their doorsteps that they would never come to 
an agreement, as they were arguing from opposite 
premises. 
Empiricists, is careful not to make a mere rival appeal 
to opposing preconceptions, but starts from the same 
facts as his opponents. He only asks the mechanical 
theorist to look at them more closely. We know too 
much about matter now to be materialists. Let us be 
as scientific as possible; only remember that it is not 
to physical science, but to esthetics, that phenomena 
belong—the aim of physics is to get behind appear- 
ances to underlying laws. Are we to fall down 
before the golden image of Evolution? But all evolu- 
tionary theory has an optimistic and idealising pre- 
supposition behind it—a far-off Divine event to which 
the whole Creation is supposed to be moving. That 
rich hope for the universe can only be satisfied in 
and by God. Till not long ago it was possible to 
credit terrestrial life with an infinite future, wherein 
there was room for an ever-advancing approach to 
perfection. But expectations like these are now seen 
to be impossible on merely naturalistic lines of pro- 
gress. ‘‘ The wider the sweep of our contemplative 
vision, the more clearly do we see that the réle of 
man, if limited to an earthly stage, is meaningless 
and futile—that, however it be played, in the end it 
‘signifies nothing ’.’’ Pain may be banished, every 
luxury poured into man’s lap, no material desire left 
unsatisfied, but extinction would be the end. Is it 
possible to take the delight with which history 
inspires us in any story of the human breed from 
sordid beginnings to so ineffectual a close? 
Modern writers lose themselves in _ origins. 
Christianity is not refuted, but explained. The 
noblest virtues are traced back to ignoble animal 
impulses. The adoring worship of the sanctuary is 
shown to have developed out of totems and magical 
incantations. ‘‘ Hamlet’’ and ithe Ninth Symphony 
are evolutionary accidents, and the Sermon on the 
Mount is a naturalistic product. And yet Huxley 
asserted, in that Romanes lecture for which he slyly 
said that he expected to be made a bishop, that 
‘what is ethically best involves conduct in all 
respects opposed to that which leads to success in 
the cosmic struggle for existence.’’ The spinning- 
jenny ousted the hand-loom by its superior efficiency, 
but the death of a mother for her bairn or of a clans- 
man for his chief, the noblest things in speculation, 
art, or morals, can hardly be credited with ‘‘ sur- 
vival-value ’’ compared with enlightened selfishness. 
Egoism as against altruism, from the naturalist 
standpoint, wins easily and hands down. It is clear 
that, instead of following Nature, which is no saint, 
man has to combat the cosmic process. 

Huxley remarked once that ‘‘the mysteries of the 
Church are child’s play compared with the mysteries 
of Nature, and the doctrine of the Trinity is not more 
puzzling than the necessary antinomies of physical 
speculation.’’ Mr. Balfour similarly observes that 
perhaps the enlightened lounger, requesting a club 
waiter to open the window, ignores as many philo- 
sophic puzzles as a mother passionately praying for 
the safety of her child. He wishes he were a 
mathematician—but has not his Alma Mater been 
described as a town in the Fens where they teach 
arithmetic?—for, whereas Logic is only the auditor 
and accountant-general of thought, mathematics are 
mysteriously imaginative. He illustrates mathemati- 
cal paradox from the calculus of probabilities. This 
subject leads to an examination of the basis of induc- 
tive expectation. The newly hatched chick expects, but 
gives no reason. The empirical philosopher expects, 
and gives a bad one. Mill seemed to think that you 
can take more marbles out of a bag than you put in. 
You add together so many particular experiences and 
you get a universal. And yet Mill’s Five Methods of 


Induction, in their search for causes, necessarily 


Mr. Balfour, in his controversy with the . 
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imply something else besides experiences, namely, the 
principle of causation or of uniformity. A cause, 
apart from any modifying influence, is always fol- 
We think that Mr. Balfour 
gives this principle too low a place. It outrums our 
experience, he says, and has but an intuitive prob- 
ability. But Causality is only the metaphysical aspect 
of the logical doctrine of Identity. If an object or 
a class of objects is stated to have certain charac- 
teristics generically, it must be assumed to have 
them in any given particular instance. M is always 
P. S is an M. Therefore S is P. Whatever a 
thing is, it is. This depends on the principle of 
Sufficient Reason. Nothing can change without a 
cause or reason. As Gammer Gurton says, ‘‘ Old 
Pillicock sat on a grassy hill, and if he’s not gone 
he sits there still.’’ Conversely, if a cause is not 
followed by its usual effects, it must be for some 
reason. If no modifying factor has supervened and 
all the circumstances are reproduced in exactly the 
same way, a cause is inevitably followed by its 
effects; otherwise there has been change with no 
reason for change. This is quite a different doctrine 
from the uniformity of Nature, in the sense of the 
existing world’s normality and constancy. We 
believe that the sun will rise to-morrow because we 
have good reason to think that there is no cause likely 
to interfere with it. But if an angel caused it to 
stand still over Ajalon, or if all natural laws lay about 
in a chaos and welter of confusion like a child’s spilli- 
kins, the law of causality would remain unimpaired. 

The cause underlying all existences, the substance 
underlying all accidents, the reality which is the sub- 
ject of all predication, is God. When Mr. Balfour 
speaks of God, however, he does not mean a kind 
of metaphysical glue holding multiplicity together, an 
identity wherein all varieties vanish, or a unity which 
holds all differences in solution. He means ‘‘a God 
Whom men can love, a God to Whom men can pray, 
Who takes sides, Who has purposes and preferences ’’— 
in a word, a personal and transcendent Deity. Yet this 
Deity is ‘‘ the condition of all scientific knowledge; 
and, if He be excluded from the causal series which 
produces beliefs, the cognitive series which justifies 
them is corrupted at the root’’. The great truths of 
zsthetics and ethics are isolated and imperfect apart 
from theistic creed and adoration. Belief and 
intuition must always soar beyond the puny reach of 
argument. There are people who trace the charm of 
Handel or Purcell to the satisfaction excited in the 
female ape by the howling of the male, or the sense 
of romantic beauty to infantile contact with a 
mother’s breast—but, as someone has asked, what if 
the baby had been brought up on a feeding-bottle? 

No one acts on the conclusions of ‘‘ pure reason.”’ 
Hume, for example, was a sceptic in the study, but 
a believer in the market-place. And no pioneer of 
knowledge fulfils Locke’s criterion of truth-loving, 
viz., the ‘‘not entertaining any proposition with 
greater assurance than the proofs it is built on will 
warrant.’’ As Mr. Balfour observes, a eompany 
promoter who should issue a prospectus based on no 
better evidence than Boyle, in Stuart times, could 
advance for his tremendous theory as to the conserva- 
tion of matter, from which modern chemistry starts, 
would probably find himself in the dock. Or how 
does the Cartesian demand for ‘‘ clear and distinct ’’ 
judgments apply to such things as organic life, the 
self, the world, the State, freedom, causality, time, 
loveliness, goodness, the relations of mind and body, 
of mind and mind, of percipient and perceived? The 
field of experience is not a ,well-defined area framed 
in clear skies which give light to useful knowledge, 
while outside lie the mist-enshrouded territories, rent 
by controversy of metaphysics. On the contrary, it 
is a battlefield, a cockpit, a Donnybrook fair of 
philosophic combat and head-breaking, littered with 
abandoned arguments and broken weapons. In fact, 
the people who talk most about experience are now 
the metaphysicians of the Absolute. 


The ‘‘ general reader '’ may find some parts of Mr... 
Balfour’s argument a bit indigestible, and envy the 
dura ilia, Scotorum. Yet it draws its material from. 
common-sense beliefs, and leads up to the deeper 
convictions of the plain man. 


THE CHOICE. 


I HAVE a fair domain, — om 
A farmstead old and grey, 

Where on a summer day 

You see beyond the plain 

The channel far away. 


Far off the dim ships ride, 
Above the great down stands, 
And down the valley side 
Lie shining far and wide 
My fields and pasture lands. 


I cannot leave my life 

To follow where the sound 
Of noisy drum and fife 
Calls men to cruel strife 
Upon the battle ground. 


And what is it to me 

That men should fight and die 
In alien lands that lie 

Far off beyond the sea, 

Fallen they know not why? 


Yet if I strive to keep 

My soul in peaceful ways, 

And wake from easy sleep 

To watch men plough and reap, 
And live untroubled days, 


I know the sky serene, 

The sun in heaven’s height, 
Will be no longer bright ; 

The fields and pastures green — 
Will bring me no delight. 


The very sunset fires 
Across the crimson sea, 
The distant city spires, 
The cattle in the byres 
Will look reproach at me. 


And therefore needs must I 
Follow the drum and fife 

That call to cruel strife, 

Where men must fight and die, 
And leave their peaceful life. 


Yet haply, as I go, : 
Where the dread thunders wake, 
I’ll see my fields aglow 

In England dear, and know 

I fight for England’s sake. 


C. T. BRAMLEY. 


A FRAGMENT FROM THE FRONT. 


N officer has sent from the Front this week his. 

benisons on the Sarurpay Review—‘‘ the one 
decent bit of literature in the Mess, and a bit of an 
antidote to the ’alfpennies, and the 1912 numbers of 
the ‘Strand’ and ‘ Pearson’s’!... I mayn’t tell 

you where we are; but it is just outside the famous, 
——, a terrible fear-inspiring spectacle—a city struck 
dead. We have had some rare escapes, and at present 
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our worst enemy is the muD-—which is indescribable— 
and the rain—which is eternal ’’. 

He encloses this little sketch of a Cornish morning 
sent him in a letter from home; which he carries about 
his ‘‘ flat and deadly and grey ’’ post in Flanders, and 
takes from his pocket to read at times when ‘‘ the mud 
and the noise and the sights are particularly bloody ”’ : 

‘‘ It is as calm and bright to-day as George Herbert’s 
‘ Sweet Day ’—a kind of serene rest after the riot and 
abundance of summer life and colour. There is that 
Cornish sense of benediction in the wide peace. Then 
comes the consciousness of sparkles everywhere. It 
is no stagnant rest after all. Millions of granite chips 
on the terrace are twinkling, and each proud little leaf 
of the bordering eschscholtzias is tipped at the point 
with dew. 

‘The trees shine with dew on their shabby foliage. 
The little houses on the edge of the land, Arthur’s land, 
take the sun full on their faces, and behind them 
stretches the smooth wonderfully blue sea, empty of a 
single ship or of boat life. 

‘* On the left the green fields. . . . Dew lies heavily 
on the slopes below, and browsing cattle look unnatu- 
rally dark against their silvery background. 

‘* The trees move their branches very slowly, like the 
involuntary movements in children’s limbs before sleep 
comes. 

‘* The birds that sang first in the morning are silent 
before midday. Only the waterfall moves the silence 
with its eternal Sh-s-s-s-s. 

‘* Above the flowers in their rags of past colours 
hover a couple of red-admiral butterflies and one 
tortoiseshell butterfly, but in the bed nemisia struggles 
to retain some joy in red and blue and orange. Over 
all is the sunny sky—blue as it knows how to be 
in Cornwall.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A VICTIM OF COMPULSION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Gravetye, Sussex. 

Sir,—A victim of the meanest form of compulsion, 
that of the Insurance Act, I have been fined over 
4100. Yet that has not cleared up the matter, as I 
now find that the myrmidons of the Act are creeping 
around cottages to see if there be still labourers who 
have not paid up. I could not give up my life’s work 
in order to read insurance papers, and so I was fined 
again and again. I had no cow to be seized, and so 
a bevy of policemen came and took away a landscape 
picture by Mark Fisher and sold it to pay the 
insurance. I have not seen the insurance men, who 
are still at their poor work, but my people tell me they 
are stalwart fellows fit to face the enemy. This hated 
Act is a gift of the Germans, hastily adopted by Mr. 
Lloyd George. We are told it took twenty years to 
plan their Act, but a short time only was given to 
putting the yoke on the Briton. While a rigid system 
of compulsion is used to enforce this Act, our men 
are dying at the war in thousands daily, yet the men 
who take the place of statesmen in our country will 
not say the right word as to the needs of our army. 
Great soldier-servants of our country and every man 
of sense who has seen conscription as it works in 
France and Switzerland know that it is the right and 
just thing and the only enduring way in a democratic 
country. Rigid compulsion is applied for an Act 


which is no gain to man, or master, or to the State, 
and trembling hesitation shown when it is a question 
of bare justice to our young men, our Army, and the 
country. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. RoBInson. 


JUPITER AND TONANS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
10 November 1915. 

Sir,—Has not the time come for the Prime Minister 
and Lord Northcliffe to cease sniping each other, for a 
breathing space at any rate? It is tedious to out- 
siders: especially as neither ever appears even to hit 
the other. In most of his speeches, and in various 
answers to questions and so forth in the House, Mr. 
Asquith refers—after praising the splendid patriotism 
and the stern love of truth in the British Press—to 
certain melancholy examples, certain professional pessi- 
mists, a few notorious exceptions, and so on; and in, 
nowadays, almost every article in the ‘‘ Times ’’ which 
follows hot on Mr. Asquith’s speech or Mr. Asquith’s 
answer to Messrs. Hogge, Pringle and Co., Mr. 
Asquith is asked to ‘‘ make up his mind ”’ or to ‘‘ cease 
waiting to see’’, etc. Now for a while this was 
titillating—Jupiter and Tonans, separated, perched on 
their respective pinnacles of Olympus, blazing away at 
one another to the loud cheers of their retinues. But 
the thing begins to pall horribly, especially as the 
onlookers now perceive that it has not the smallest 
effect one way or another on the course of the real 
campaign, East, West or South—that terrible blood- 
thirsty business in which the combatants maim and 
kill one another when they engage in combat. 

I suggest that this war, by almost daily speech, and 
certainly by daily article, in which neither side ever hits 
even the mountain in which the other is entrenched— 
let alone his person—is making of us a spectacle before 
our kinsmen of Canada, and Australasia, and South 
Africa. Let the combatants agree to pretend that one 
side or the other, or both, are badly hit, and the duel 
is over. It really is time to stop attending to this 
mimetic campaign and attend to the one in which the 
European nations are now engaged in bleeding one 
another white. 

Yours, etc., 
Patt MALL. 


A FIELD FOR THE CENSOR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Chelsea, November 1915. 

Sir,—The Prime Minister, in his speech on Tues- 
day, for the first time intimated that compulsory ser- 
vice might shortly become necessary. This everyone 
with the least knowledge of war and of Germany per- 
ceived fifteen months ago, as soon as we declared war 
on Germany. The only reasons that justified us io 
not adopting conscription were, first, isolation from 
Continental politics; secondly, immunity from external 
attack; thirdly, the oft-expressed determination of the 
German Emperor to uphold the peace of Europe. All 
these three reasons have been swept into thin air, and 
the Kaiser and his people have been unmasked as our 
deadly enemies, determined to destroy us if they can. 

Conscription having, then, been admitted: by Mr. 
Asquith as probable, one may be permitted to ask 
why the Censor does not stop the publication of rank 
treason, such as that of the editor of a magazine, who 
writes that he would rather the Germans won than 
that we should submit to conscription, and those who 
threaten strikes and disunion if the legal obligation 
to defend the Empire is placed on our young men. 
But no; such poisonous and dangerous counsel is 
allowed to be spread far and wide withouf let or hin- 
drance. 

Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. Turner, Major-General. 


THE GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Firlea,”’ 
15, College Road, Exeter, 
9 November 1915. 
Sir,—Very many of your readers will, I feel sure, thank 
you for so wisely advising them as to their treatment of 
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the present Government. I have no doubt the good advice | elderly people—is a necessity of life and health. Therefore 


will stay some, at least, who otherwise would have fallen 
foul of that Government. While giving this sound advice 


you say—what must not be forgotten—that there are certain 


glaring mistakes open to the gaze of all who have eyes. 
To attempt to tone down or to excuse these would be worse 
than useless. But here, again, you have well put it. The 
“‘ Wait and see”’ policy of Mr. Asquith landed us in a war 
for which we were quite unprepared. So far as the position 
could be saved, it was saved by the genius of one man— 
Lord Kitchener. Lord Kitchener’s genius enabled the 
Government to remain in. The chance was used by the 
Prime Minister to put the Government right as far as pos- 
sible. That led really to the formation of the Coalition 
Government. Of course, the great want is a real leader, 
one with whom no “ Wait and see”’ policy can remain 
for a moment: one who has driving power. There is one 
man, to my mind, supremely fit for such a post. Many, 
I daresay, have the same one in their minds; but, politically, 
he prefers to stand aside. Mr. Asquith makes it as plain 
as a pikestaff that he has no intention of resigning or of 
withdrawing, and he will remain Premier as long as he 
can. Events, however, do not thus wait; they have a way 
of rushing on and sweeping away whatever comes in their 
way. The crisis of the great war on us now—the result 
of the ‘‘ Wait and see’ policy—is the Balkan trouble. If 
matters are not properly taken in hand, the nation will 
speak and make its voice heard. -Lord Kitchener’s mission 
to the Eastern theatre of the war is lifting the cloud of 
depression, and our hope is brightening. Let true patriot- 
ism be on the ‘‘ Qui vive’! 

Let the note sounded a century ago by our great naval 
hero ring throughout the Kingdom and Empire: “‘ England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 

Yours faithfully, 
(Rev.) Wa. Woop. 


THE DRINK EVIL. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay Review. 
17, Chorley New Road, Bolton. 


Sir,—I daresay the SaturDay Review is perfectly right 
in its advocacy of compulsory military service, and I dare- 
say it may prove necessary in order to win the war. I do 
not suppose, however, that you will deny that it means a 
tremendous revolution in our national life—not that that 
is any argument against it. Might I suggest, however, 
that you, who have from the first advocated a tremendous 
change in our institutions, should show a little more toler- 
ance to the views of other people on another question—I 
mean the prohibition of strong drink. I do not suppose 
even you will deny that if the sale of alcoholic drink could 
be stopped, or rather had been stopped since the beginning 
of the war, the country would be in very much more effi- 
cient state. You say that the only people who have advo- 
cated this are fanatics. I seem to remember the first people 
seriously to advocate it were a deputation consisting of 
Glasgow shipyard owners. Do you include them among 
the irresponsible fanatics? People like yourselves, who are 
the stoutest advocates of national military service and are 
loudest in their condemnation of the shortcomings of trades 
unionists, are always the first to talk about “‘ insults to the 
working man ” when it is suggested that drink is preventing 
the output of munitions. 

Whatever other sacrifices are made, on no account must 
the true-born Englishman be deprived of the right to get 
drunk or to drink. One question more. Will you explain 
why it is an act of noble self-sacrifice for France to prohibit 
the sale of absinthe, while it is the act of bigoted fanaticism 
for anyone to suggest the prohibition of the sale of whisky 
in England? 

Yours faithfully, 
P. B. Bartow. 

[Absinthe is a deadly and pernicious drug; good whisky, 
taken in moderation, is a wholesome drink, and in many 
thousands of cases—notably in the cases of invalids and of 


the analogy which our correspondent would establish is 
quite false. That strong drink taken immoderately is a 
grave evil no sane person denies. Unhappily, many people 
do not take it in moderation, and therefore the control of 
drink and reasonable restrictions are quite necessary. It 
is a pity that the immoderate use or abuse of food of all 
kinds cannot be likewise controlled and restricted; for 
countless thousands of people every year destroy their nerves 
and their health generally by over-eating. The analogy is 
also false which our correspondent attempts to set up 
between passing a law to prohibit absolutely all alcoholic 
drinks—for this was the legislation proposed by fanatics 
during the late anti-drink campaign—and passing a law 
obliging young men of a fit physique and serviceable age 
to defend their country.—Ep.] 


RATES AND WAR RATES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
8 November 1915. 

Sir,—Amid much that is necessarily beyond him when 
we talk in billions to the man in the street, one thing 
stands out with perfect clearness just now, and it is voiced 
in a sentence of your admirable article on ‘ Spendthrift 
Finance’’: “*. .. What the nation needs here, as else- 
where, is a swift and thorough cutting down of public ex- 
penditure--rates must be cut down in all directions”. 
It is not to be thought that urban councils throughout the 
country will admit this—municipal trading has bitten far 
too deep—but it may be expected, at least of the Local 
Government Board, that the subject shall receive prompt 
attention. 

To take an instant example. In the town from which I 
write street lighting has been in abeyance for the past twelve 
months, yet the rates remain practically as before, notwith- 
standing the obvious saving effected. The so-called “ poor 
rates’, too, are abnormally high for the district; and this 
at a time when all our resources are, or ought to be, con- 
centrating upon the necessities of the war! 

Yours truly, 
M. B. 


THE WAR AND THE MUNICIPALITIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W., 
3 November 1915. 

Sir,—It is unfortunate that Mr. Gogay fails to make his 
meaning clear. It is obvious that his statement as regards 
municipal debt reads as though it referred to London and not 
to England and Wales. It is more unfortunate still that in 
his last letter he again falls into a grave mistake. He states 
that “nearly four millions sterling per annum has to be 
found by the unfortunate ratepayers of London from the 
rates ’’ to meet the interest of the total municipal debt of 
London, which is 113 millions. The last L.C.C. Return of 
London Debt, 1913-14, shows that only fifty millions is on 
account of rate services, the interest and sinking fund of 
which is to be provided from rates. Moreover, a large pro- 
portion of this net debt is capital expenditure upon health 
services. 

I am glad that Mr. Gogay acknowledges that the 
Municipal Reformers and the London Municipal Society 
are not responsible “‘ for the cruel annual municipal expendi- 
ture in London or elsewhere, or the debt”. During the past 
eight years Municipal Reformers have carried on a campaign 
against extravagance, in which they have had ‘to fight not 
only Parliament, but Government Departments, who have 
been continually forcing expenditure upon London munici- 
pal bodies. When Mr. Asquith, Mr, Lloyd George, Mr. 
Montagu, and Mr. John Burns now insist upon rigid 
economy, it would be well to remind them that the ponder- 
ous burden of national expenditure before the outbreak of 
war was due to the acts of the Government to which they 
belonged; that it is easy to pile up expenditure, but hard to 
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reduce it. 
the Government itself. Instead of preaching sermons and 
making appeals to the people, why does not the Education 
Department and the Local Government Board take steps 
to secure power to veto a great part of the expenditure upon 
Education and Local Government? If these two depart- 
ments were to act now as vigorously in the direction of 
economy as they have acted in the past in driving up ex- 
penditure, the result would be a saving of anything from 
twenty to thirty million pounds per annum in the cost of 
Local Government. 

Whether we shall be able to arrive at the point suggested 
by Mr. Montagu—namely, ‘‘ to be in a position to put half 
the current income for local purposes at the disposal of the 
State ’’—depends almost entirely upon whether ithe Govern- 
ment will take a definite and peremptory line of action, or 
still persist in futile appeals for economy. We want a 
Government of resolute dictation, not a Government which 
leaves it optional whether we shall economise or not. It is 
a startling comment upon our national lack of character 
that, as Lord Midleton recently pointed out in the House of 
Lords, while the Committee upon Public Retrenchment re- 
commended savings which might have been incorporated in 
the last Budget to the extent of about eleven million pounds, 
the Budget only effected two million pounds of such savings. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. G. Tow Ler, 
Secretary, London Municipal Society. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 

Eb. Ss. R. 


COMPULSORY INSPECTION AND CERTIFICATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
2 November 1915. 

Sir,—For the sake of our bravest and best would it not be 
well for the Government to enforce at once compulsory in- 
spection and certification to protect our soldiers from a worse 
fate than death itself? The danger is great and disease is 
rampant, not only in London but in all the towns, as any 
practising medical man will surely admit. 

Let us save our men, thousands of them, from a fate worse 
than death by German shells, and do it without consulting 


the “ Anti’s.’’ 
Yours truly, 


Tuos. S. CARSON. 


SOCRATES AND THE CENSOR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
3 November 1915. 

Sir,—Permit me to make a slight addition to the 
amusing article in’ the SaturDay Review of 30 October on 
“Socrates and the Censor’. The first Censor was 
appointed by the Romans, it is hardly necessary to state, 
and it was the highest office in the Commonwealth except 
the Dictatorship. 

Gibbon says: ‘‘A Censor may maintain, he can never 
restore, the morals of a State’’. In the Roman times that 
was part of the duty of the Censor, but according to the 
Sarurpay Review the present Censor is merely a deputy. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
B. RosBert THORNTON. 


“THE DRAGON’S TEETH.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw. 
Ladies’ Athenzeum Club, 
31-32, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W., 
3 November 1915. 
Sir,—Will you courteously allow me to make public 
through your columns the fact that the book advertised by 
the title of ‘‘ Dragon’s Teeth” was written 27 years ago, 
and published at a shilling, and that I have not authorised 
the republication of this aged relic, or consented to the 
association of the name of ‘‘ Richard Dehan ” therewith. 
Faithfully yours, 
CLoTILDE GRAVES. 


We need, first of all, an example and a lead from 


REVIEWS. 
MR. AUSTIN DOBSON AS HISTORIAN. 


‘*Rosalba’s Journal and Other Papers.” By Austin 
Dobson. Chatto and Windus. 1915. 6s. net. 


R. AUSTIN DOBSON is commonly supposed to 
be a sort of Rip van Winkle who lived through 
the eighteenth century, then fell into a sleep which 
lasted till 1840. On awaking he returned home to find 
himself forgotten, and his former friends all gone, 
while England had changed so much that he could not 
tolerate her except as a noisy and vulgar vestibule into 
the eighteenth century, his own paradise. This, how- 
ever, will hardly do as a complete explanation of Mr. 
Dobson. It is true that Mr. Dobson carries in his 
mind the whole eighteenth century, and gossips about 
it at first hand with as much ease as we ordinary men 
talk about the day’s happenings. But Mr. Dobson also 
quotes from recent books on his own period, and shows 
at seventy-five the heart and mind of a young learner. 
{t is a fine thing, but it is not wise or accurate to pic- 
ture Mr. Dobson as the universal eavesdropper of the 
eighteenth century, for ever listening outside distin- 
' guished doors, and making profuse notes in long-hand 
of the social trivialities that find their way in muffled 
words through tough wood panels. This is the stereo- 
typed injustice which a romping criticism has put upon 
Mr. Dobson. The modest art of a chatty and charm- 
ing historian should be loved for its own sake, and 
described in words that seek after devious facts. 

Yes, ‘‘devious’’; because the qualities of Mr. 
Dobson elude definition. To put a name upon his art, 
to say precisely what it is, to get close to its inner 
essence and its life, is exceedingly difficult—and per- 
haps impossible. We know not why we like it so 
much, nor why we accept its methods and effects with 
unquestioning enjoyment. The style has very often a 
| flavour of the eighteenth century, but the spirit of it is 
Victorian, and Victorian with a quiet distinction 
different from that of Newman, but not less humble in 
native generosity. We assume that Mr. Dobson must 
live in his pages, but yet we seek for him in vain. He 
is a learned and a seductive voice; his character as a 
man is a mystery lost in modesty. Nothing could be 
less in accord with our own time. A typical author of 
to-day is wonderfully conscious of himself, and eager 
to assert his ‘‘ personality ’’’. His yearning is to be in 
all respects a public man; and often he advertises him- 
self as a desperate politician. Writers of this sort are 
easy to describe, but it is more entertaining to be 
baffled by Mr. Dobson, who dwells incognito in his own 
good work, like true charity. 

It is only by saying what he is not that we creep 
nearer and nearer to what he is as a writer of allusive 
history. He gives not the essence of past events, but 
a mosaic of truth made with trivial facts carefully 
chosen and happily placed. His mind is undramatic; 
it understands a period rich with promiseful beginnings 
and sorrowful endings, but it fails to make the distant 
near and the past actively present. This means that 
Mr. Dobson sees old events in their distant perspective 
as a painter sees a landscape. He observes the past, 
watching its social life, and then he chooses an aspect 
here and an aspect there as a theme to be gossiped 
into literature. 

This method of writing history has virtues and 
charms of its own, but it is never quite satisfying to 
any reader who takes delight in dramatisation. We 
still want the long ago to be renewed in books; desire 
that an old drama should be re-shaped and re-acted ; 
and hence the unchanging popularity of the greater 
Dumas. Mr. Dobson is most attractive to those who 
know as much as he knows, and who like to come 
upon names and hints and half-references that stir into 
movement a thousand fertile memories. To these 


students of the eighteenth century a whisper from Mr. 
Dobson is a book in itself; but it means nothing much 
to ordinary readers, though from these alone a writer 
| can win recruits for ‘‘ the simple great ones gone ’”’ 
There are nine essays in the present volume, and the 
want of dramatising perception is visible everywhere, 
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particularly in a ‘‘ New Dialogue of the Dead”’, 

which Henry Fielding speaks his mind to his first bio- 
grapher, Arthur Murphy. “It must frequently have 
occurred to the thoughtful reader that if, in some 
Lucianic Shadow-Land, authors of reputation could 
encounter those who compile their lives, the subsequent 
proceedings might have considerable . controversial 
vivacity—certainly on one side’’. No doubt; only 
each author must be made to speak in his own voice 
and from his own character, and he must prove that 
his residence in Shadow-Land has not impaired his 
rich and ripe knowledge of our terrene world. Now 
the Henry Fielding that Mr. Dobson calls up into 
literary presence talks as a mild mimic of Dr. John- 
son; his own genius in the use of words has gone 
where the old moons go. And why does he flog poor 
Murphy without considering the woeful troubles 
through which a biographer has to make his way? 

Anyone who compiles a book on a man recently dead 
needs either a private income or the powerful sheet- 
anchor of remunerative work in a Government office. 
Literature must be his recreation, his hobby, and not 
his breadwinner. For he is called upon to invest so 
much time, and to bear with patience so many delays, 
that he has to forget his rent, rates, taxes, and house- 
hold expenses. Many a fact that fills but a line of 
print costs him a week of research. Those who are 
most willing to give ‘‘ information’’ are those who 
bear grudges against the dead man. True friends of 
the dead are reticent ; they neither wish to invite oppo- 
sition by overpraising their friend, nor do they look 
upon it as right to put into print his defects and short- 
comings. Silence is their love and goodwill. But it 
does not help the busy, anxious, pleading biographer. 
That Murphy was betrayed by this or by that into 
deplorable mistakes we all know, but the real Henry 
Fielding would smile over them, and in breezy chaff 
would make friends with a bungler. He would not 
say: ‘‘ Then, Mr. ‘ Mur’, or Mr. Murphy, you are a 
murderer. Life-making is often life-taking, Mr. 
Murphy. You wrote—or professed to write—my life. 
I am Henry Fielding ’’. 

This strikes a false note; it is the indignation of a 
snob ; and a reader is offended not only because it is at 
odds with F ielding’s character, but because Murphy 
did some real good in his time, introducing Dr. John- 
son to the Thrales, and thus to the happy days at 
Streatham Place. 

Concerning the life at Streatham Place,-Mr. Dobson 
writes a delightful essay of gleaned details, in which 
another of his characteristics may be studied. His 
attitude to life is that of a man who has been free from 
the difficult and perilous contests that come to all men 
who are not servants of the State. As a distinguished 
public official Mr. Dobson for many years had no need 
to earn his bread by his pen, so he turned his leisure 
into poetry and into written history. The tragedy of 
belles lettres remained outside his independent life; he 
knew—and still knows at first hand—only the enchant- 
ment of authorship. It is not surprising, then, that 
his art from the first has had an easy complacence, a 
loitering content, a happy estrangement from the 
world’s hot drama. Even when Mr. Dobson chooses 
for his theme the Gordon Riots, he writes not as an 
actor in the scenes, nor yet from inside the mind and 
character of Gordon, but as a distant spectator with 
good field-glasses and a very comfortable easy-chair. 
Even when he writes about Falconer’s ‘‘ Shipwreck ’’, 
a poem written by a sailor who at last perished at sea 
in the ‘‘ Aurora’’, Mr. Dobson keeps apart from his 
chosen subject, viewing it from outside, instead of try- 
ing to suffer pain with the seafaring adventurer who 
got the poem from the deep and from his own adven- 
tures. 

In brief, Mr. Austin Dobson in his attitude to history 
is what Addison was in his attitude to current events. 
As such, then, we accept him with delight, and read 
him again and again; but we do not think that his art 
comes near enough in spirit to the strife that governs 
the perishable generations. Thus the essay in Rosalba 
Carriera, the Venetian pastellist (1675-1757), misses 
the drama of a most enterprising period and brave life. 


Sensier’s profuse and truthful notes to Rosalba’s 
Journal are far and away more dramatic and more 
memorable. And Mr. Dobson forgets to tell us that 
Rosalba was but one of a host of Italian women who 
won fame in difficult professions, and whose activities 
lasted from the twelfth century to the nineteenth. 


A LITERARY POET. 


“The Poetical Works of Lionel Johnson.” Elkin 
Mathews. 7s. 6d. 
HE poetical works of Lionel Silas introduced 
to the reader by Mr. Ezra Pound, are a typical 
literary document of the years immediately preceding 
the war. Neither in poetry nor in any other form of 
literature or art was it a great or abounding age. Its 
best work was not independent and creative. The 
great mass-of it was derived. These works of Lionel 
Johnson, for example, are derived. They are highly 
cultivated work. They avoid all that is common and 
obvious. They are clearly the product of taste and 
reading. They rarely offend in sense or expression 
by the thing said. They are models of how what «is 
commonplace and loosely opulent, what is worn, 
mechanical, and otiose may successfully be avoided 
by keeping a strong guard of the pen. 

These poems, moreover, are introduced to us by an 
author who reminds us of another and a complementary 
side to the late age of art and poetry. Half the art 
and poetry of the ’nineties was as obviously criticism 
as the other half was simple derivation. Either, like 
Lionel Johnson, you wrote poetry to show your 
reverence of the masters, using their vocabulary and 
their forms and their material, or you wrote it in 
criticism of the masters, deliberately forswearing all 
their methods. There is not, indeed, any very deep 
difference between work which is critical and work 
which is derived. Work which is derived is simply 
a criticism which flatters the original. Either you 
wrote a poem in imitation of Wordsworth or you wrote 
a poem to prove that Wordsworth was a mistaken 
man. In either case criticism, complimentary or 
quarrelsome, is the real object and inspiration of the 
writer. The ’nineties were an age of criticism, Criti- 
cism overflowed out of essays and reviews into poetry, 
fiction, plays, pictures, and even into music. How 
many plays have been written, pictures painted, 
musical compositions penned, not primarily for them- 
selves, but rather to prove that the author’s way of | 
doing things, his theory of art and attitude to the 
artists of his generation, was right and every other 
way was wrong? Mr. Pound, in his introduction to 
this book, admits that his own poetry is as much a 
manifesto’ against Milton as an expression of Mr. 
Pound. Similarly at the New English Art Club one 
was accustomed to see manifestos rather than pictures, 
and to hear in the concert-room musical progressions 
inserted as a challenge to the academies which would 
never have been inserted upon their simple merits. This 
late age, in a word, was a decadent age. It did not 
produce masterpieces. It examined them, discussed 
their merits or quarrelled with their machinery. The 
artist was deeply interested in the technique and reason 
of his art. He could very rarely forget himself. He 
was unable to admire anything until he had squared 
it with his own particular theory or to produce any- 
thing unless he knew exactly what he was about. The 
great mass of the work produced was the result either 
of imitation and scholarship, like the work of Lionel 
Johnson, or of rebellion and reaction. Poets either 
avoided all the errors which their masters had taught 
them to avoid, or they deliberately affected a novel 
and defiant heresy. 

Mr. Pound, in his preface, clearly realises of Lionel 
Johnson that he was “a traditionalist of tradi- 
tionalists ’’; that ‘‘ his poems are criticisms for the 
most part. One might almost say’’, continues Mr. 
Pound, ‘‘ that they are literary criticism in verse ’’. 
Mr. Pound, curiously enough, does not seem to realise 
that he, and all the young men with theories and 
systems, who were at that time flouting the academies 
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and proclaiming novel principles and new laws of 
poetry, were equally traditionalists’’. It does not 
greatly matter whether a “‘ traditionalist ’’ shows his | 
sense of tradition by observing tradition or by delibe- | 
rately outraging it. In either case he has not been able | 
to escape the tradition, and write as the pure spirit | 
moves him. The poet who thinks to be original simply | 
by avoiding ‘inversions is really no more original | 
than the poet who practises them. He is like the | 
man who thinks he can be original in a social way 
by refusing to wear evening dress. On the whole, 
we think that respect and love for tradition have pro- 
duced in their time better work of the second degree 
than the mere instinct to defy and overthrow tradition. 

Lionel Johnson can claim an honourable place in 
poets of this second degree. He has a sense of 
language which induces him to practise an austere 
economy in his use of words. His words are picked 
from the mass and cleanly used. His frugality and 
aptness in epithet—only occasionally marred by the 
petty pence of poetry—reminds us at times of the 
work of Mr. Bridges. Lionel Johnson often takes for 
his theme books and the classic dead; but his best 
work is descriptive of English fields (again in this he 
recalls Mr. Bridges); and perhaps his chief title to 
distinction from among the men of his generation is 
that he could also write in a simple, devout, entirely 
fresh way of the emotions of religion. His religious 
poetry does not take any of the easy roads. It is not 
sensuous; there are no twinkling candles or incense 
or vague emotionalism in it. Nor is it didactic. It 
is a simple expression of faith; not too dogmatic, 
but faith held as a necessary fortress. It seems at 
times to take after the pragmatism of Mr. William 
James : 


“* This only can be said : 
He loved us all; is dead; 
May rise again. 
But if He rise not? Over the far main, 
The sun of glory falls indeed ; the stars are plain.’’ 


This is far enough from Crashaw or from Francis 
Thompson; but it is nearer the religious poetry of 
the ordinary practical man. Perhaps the explanation is 
that Lionel Johnson’s religion is held well in leash by 
his respect for Pagan wisdom : 


‘“‘ Fain to know golden things, fain to grow wise, 
Fain to achieve the secret of fair souls : 
His thought scarce other lore need solemnise, 
Whom Virgil calms, whom Sophocles controls.”’ 


But we come back, in these days, to the voice of 
the patriot and lover of his country—to the poet who 
wrote his praise of England without any war in his 
ears to force the note. Full of classical knowledge, 
of the love of Greece, of reverence for Rome, Lionel 
Johnson returns always to England for his most natural 
song : 

‘* Bright Hellas lies far hence, 
Far the Sicilian sea : 
But excellence 
Is fair enough for me. 


I love and understand 

One joy: with staff and scrip 
To walk a wild west land, 
The winds my fellowship. 


For all the winds will blow, 
Across a lonely face, 

Rough wisdom, good to know : 
An high and heartening grace.”’ 


So begins a poem of some forty stanzas, in each 
of which the poet brings in turn some picture to the 
eye of the English countryside. And lest you might 
think that his love of England stops short of the 
city gates, there is ‘‘ London Town’”’ to echo the 
feeling of Lamb and proclaim a love of the English | 
street : 


‘* Let others chaunt a country praise, 
Fair river walks and meadow ways ; 
Dearer to me my sounding days 

In London Town: 


O gray, O gloomy skies! What then? 

Here is a marvellous world of men; 

More wonderful than Rome was, when 
The world was Rome!”’ 


A SCHOOLMASTER IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 
“Didascalus Patiens.” By J. H. E. Crees. Smith, 


Elder. 6s. net. 

bien problems connected with education are 

numerous and pressing. A whole set of these 
is connected with the interests and qualifications of 
those who teach. Stereotyped statements with regard 
to such problems are as common as dull days in Novem- 
ber, and they are about as depressing to the ordinary 
man. It is therefore a great relief when a witness 
appears who can speak about education with intimate 
knowledge and without weltering in technicalities. 
Dr. Crees is such a witness. He calls his book “‘a 
satire, a medley, a romance.’’ It is all this and more. 
And though some of his readers at times may be 
tempted to wish that Dr. Crees had forgotten every- 
thing about the exasperating use of superlatives beloved 
by the creator of Herr Teufelsdréch, his ability to think 
for himself and his courage in saying exactly what he 
thinks are beyond all question. 

The typical English school is not the large public 
school where the headmaster is supreme, neither is it 
the new-fashioned ‘‘ secondary school ’’, ‘‘ flaming with 
its bright red bricks and smirking with its brand-new 
equipment’. This is Dr. Crees’ opinion. He main- 
tains that the grammar schools furnish the rank and 
file of the educated classes, upon whose shoulders falls 
the bulk of national work. This point must be recog- 
nised, because it gives the form to Dr. Crees’ criticisms, 
although the conclusions he arrives at affect all kinds 
of education. During the past ten years the grammar 
schools have come more and more under the domina- 
tion of Whitehall, with results of a mixed character, 
both as regards finance and efficiency. In these days 
of retrenchment and reconstruction it will not be lost 
labour to read what Dr. Crees has to say about the con- 
nection. He speaks with insight and knowledge, and 
without the slightest particle of fear. Some of the 
grammar schools have prospered under their connection 
with the Board of Education; others have ended ‘‘ in 
the mire—as mixed schools with needlework and agri- 
cultural chemistry as their highest summits of achieve- 
ment ’’. While of the new establishments that are of a 
similar status to the grammar schools Dr. Crees 
asserts : ‘‘ Not one of the schools of the new era shows 
any signs of developing into a school of great ideals 
or even of a high intellectual standard’’. This is a 
serious indictment. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has shown us with humorous 
insight the perennial sorrow of the schoolmistress : 


‘* For her the task of continually preparing the young | 


for life and bidding farewell to them on the threshold 
of that fascinating mansion’’, The instructor of 
Mr. Ingleside’s daughter Ann knew in her heart that 
she was, in her attitude towards life, ‘‘ like the ship- 
builder who has never himself put out to sea’’. 
This is the sentimental sadness of half lights. Dr. 
Crees makes us see with vivid realisation how much a 
sensitive, cultivated schoolmaster can suffer from all 
sides. We recognise this as the real thing, as he 
makes his heart bare as only a sensitive, reserved man 
can do when he sits down in solitude to write. 

A generation ago Edward Thring, of Uppingham, 
wrote a small book that revolutionised the educational 
methods of our public schools. It would be too much 
to claim that ‘‘ Didascalus Patiens’’ will have a 
similar effect on the ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing’’ with regard to the State-assisted grammar 
schools. This can be said without hesitation: Dr. 


Crees has written with humour, knowledge, and real 
feeling a book that is provocative of thought. 
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THE REAL SICILY. 


“ Sicilian Studies.’ By the Honble. Alexander Nelson 
Hood (Duke of Bronté). Allen and Unwin. 5s. 
net. 

HIS is a charming book, written in excellent 
T English. It is also a valuable book, for it 
helps us to understand a people whose failings and 
misfortunes have been exploited to their own dis- 
advantage from time immemorial by foreigners and 
by their own folk. No-other country in the world 
has suffered so long and so much from the perils of 
invasion as Sicily has done. No other people more 
than the Sicilians have in their blood more ‘widely 
divergent strains. Even to-day it is possible to see 
in a day’s walk in Sicily men who, if they were dressed 
appropriately, would pass respectively as Saracens, or 
Romans, or Goths, or Normans. Mr. Hood does not 
deal with the past. That was done very exhaustively 
a few years ago by Mr. Marion Crawford in ‘‘ The 
Rulers of the South ’’, but Mr. Hood writes with inti- 
mate knowledge of the Sicilians of to-day, and it must 
be allowed that he does so with deep sympathy and 
hopefulness. United to Italy, Sicily is safer from 
invasion than it has ever been before. Will it become 
safer within? That is the real point of interest in the 
book under review. 

Mr. Hood writes: ‘‘ Sicilians have many qualities 
requisite for the formation of a strong race. They 
possess energy, fortitude, extraordinary intelligence, 
with patience and longsuffering. They are, more- 
over, warm-hearted, industrious, frugal, with polished 
manners, and sober. There are among them, as 
among the magistrates, men of the highest principles 
and attainments, who recognise and deplore the state 
of the country; but they are powerless to combat it 
successfully for want of union. Sicilians, as has been 
rightly said, are athirst for justice, and would be the 
first to hail it joyfully if it came to them. It is im- 
possible to overestimate the seriousness and the sin- 
cerity of this statement. 

The great enemy to progress in Sicilian society is 
the spirit of the Mafia. And La Mafia does not appear 
to be a secret society with any written code of law 
and solemn initiation into secret mysteries. Probably 
there is no list of members, and consequently there are 
no periodical meetings to plan raids or to decree ven- 
geance. Rather it is a sentiment of opposition to 
every social restraint, legal or moral. Mr. Hood 
does not seem to be quite logical when, after asserting 
the unorganised character of the movement, he adds: 
““The workings of the organisation are without 
limit ’’, but he makes his main point abundantly clear, 
to which point no brief résumé could do full jus- 
tice. It is almost incredible how the atmosphere of 
La Mafia has percolated Sicilian society and paralysed 
completely efficient administration of justice in certain 
districts. Signor Villari appeared to conclude that 
La Mafia is bred in the bone of the Sicilian, because 
it ‘* allows him to assert his overweening individual- 
ism’’. He was not hopeful of its eradication. Mr. 


* Hood, on the contrary, believes that, if latent corrup- 


tion and intrigue were dealt with inexorably by the 
central Government, the Cancer might be cut out 
to the advantage not only of Sicily, but of. the King- 
dom of Italy generally. 

Mr. Hood will make many of his readers wish that 
they had read his book before they visited Sicily in 
the past. He has shown the soul of the peasant— 
despite all that is elemental, nay, volcanic—in a deeply 
attractive light. The Sicilian peasant is another of 
nature’s gentlemen. He has many deep-seated faults, 
born of centuries of oppression, ignorance, and super- 
stition. But he is naturally courteous, warm-hearted, 


and affectionate. Such things bridge over big chasms 
that separate the nations of mankind. The English 
readers of Mr. Hood’s book will wish and believe well 


of the people. 


THE BIRDS’ PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


“ British Birds.” By Archibald Thorburn. Vol. I. 
Longmans. £1 6d. 
HE second volume of Mr. Thorburn’s work 
shows no falling off in the illustrations; and 
one is confirmed in the opinion.that they are the best 
portraits of British birds that have been painted in this 
country. Mr. Thorburn does not deal imaginatively 
with wild life, as the Japanese artists do, and perhaps 
the Japanese artists alone to-day, with high success. 
His work is purely objective. It is direct, and abso- 
lutely conscientious—truly he paints ‘‘ the thing as 
he sees it, for the God of things as they are’’. And 
that, we take it, is alone his aim and end. In the new 
volume he gives us portraits of rare and interesting 
species as well as of familiar British birds. Among 
the rare birds are the needle-tailed swift and the Alpine 
swift, griffon vulture, Montagu’s harrier, lesser 
kestrel, and black kite. It is worth travelling a long 
way to see any of these birds on the wing in its native 
home, though the sight of one of them in this country, 
by some chance of migration, is still more arresting. 
Who can forget his first view in the South of‘ Europe 
of the griffon vulture on the wing, or of the wondrous 
Alpine swift? England is a great country for birds 
even to-day, with the osprey, the kite, and the honey- 
buzzard virtually exterminated as nesting species by 
greedy and senseless collectors of eggs and skins, but 
our list shrinks miserably if we exclude ‘“‘ the rarities ’’. 
Hence Mr. Thorburn is quite right to give us the 
casual or accidental species as well as the established 
British birds; and one need not object even to his 
inclusion of the black lark. 

In a few instances, but only a few, birds regarded 
as scarce and diminishing twenty years or so ago seem 
to be slightly increasing in numbers as nesting birds 
here. Perhaps among these is the short-eared owl, 
which certainly nests now in various commons and 
heaths in the South of England where it rarely or 
never appeared years ago. We have noticed three 
instances of this within the last ten years or so in one 
southern county, though the nesting visit in one season 
is not necessarily repeated in the next, as with many 
of our regular birds of passage. Mr. Thorburn gives 
some interesting notes on the owls, particularly on 
their cries, a subject treated slightly by most writers. 
He says that the young of the long-eared owl utter 
a loud mewing sound, and we recall hearing this in a 
wood frequented by the bird and being uncertain as 
to the bird uttering it. The white-tailed eagle, as one 
may gather from Mr. Seton Gordon’s book, noticed 
lately in the SaturDAy REvieEw, is all but extinct as a 
nesting bird in the British islands. Mr. Thorburn 
mentions, on the authority of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, that the last lingerer in the 
Shetlands is a very old solitary female, though the 
Outer Hebrides may hold a pair or so. In winter an 
occasional wanderer has been seen even in the South 
of England, and there is—or was some years ago—a 
tree a few miles inland from Hengistbury Head named 
the eagle tree ’’, through the tradition that one of 
these grand birds roosted there; but its occurrence 
nowadays is quite accidental. Fortunately the future 
of the golden eagle in Scotland has been secured, 
whereas the osprey has been now shamelessly exter- 
minated as a British nesting bird. In venturing on 
the publication of a work like this to-day, Messrs. 
Longmans merit public, praise and gratitude: they 
have spared neither pains nor expense on the 
illustrations. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


“With the Turkish Army in the Crimea and Asia 
Minor: a Personal Narrative.’ By Dr. Thomas 
Buzzard. Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

D* BUZZARD writes at first hand of old tragic 

days, drawing his facts partly from a very 
retentive memory, and partly from the detailed letters 
that he wrote home from the seat of war. Also he 
takes information from a journal kept by General the 
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late J. Archibald Ballard, C.B., who was associated | steamer were ‘‘ thirty English nurses for Scutari, 


with Dr. Buzzard during the expedition to Kertch. 
From these sources comes an entertaining narrative 
written clearly and with modesty. It pictures events 
now sixty years old; and, leaving to historians the 
large and confused political aspects of the war, does 
justice to the personal experiences of a boyish surgeon 
who in a few weeks passed from his hospital educa- 
tion into the tragedy of the Crimea. 

The story that he tells might be described with 
truth as to-day in miniature, for it contains in pigmy 
all the dramatic elements of the present vast war, with 
its gigantic strategy and its. Brobdingnagian battle- 
fields. The old war is so minute in scale that it seems 
microbic. Our allied forces, British, French, and 
Turkish, after suffering terribly at Varna from cholera 
and from other diseases, set sail in September, 1854, 
for the west coast of the Crimea, and landed on 14 Sep- 
tember at Old Fort, a few miles south of Eupatoria. 
All this has a big sound, but the invading army had 
only 60,000 men, and a large number of these were 
more or less disabled by recent sickness. Only 128 
guns accompanied this force, and there was no other 
cavalry than the British Light Brigade, numbering a 
thousand sabres. Two second-rate generals, Marshal 
St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan, were in command; and 
before them were the vastness and the courage of 
Russia. Dean Swift himself, in his wildest mood of 
savage and grotesque irony, would not have dared to 
imagine such an expedition, a trivial army of brave 
shreds and patches. Sixty thousand men from three 
great countries to invade Russia and her population ! 

Forty years after the siege of Sebastopol Canrobert 
was asked to describe the temper of the Russians. He 
answered : ‘‘ Fo understand what our adversaries were 
like, remember the 16,000 sailors who, amid tears of 
distress, destroyed their ships to bar the entrance to 
the harbour, and then shut themselves up in the case- 
ments of the bastions with their guns, under the orders 
of their admirals, Korniloff, Nakimoff, and Istomine. 
At the end of the siege 1,800 of them remained; the 
rest, with the admirals, had died at their posts ’’. 

But, luckily for our side, the Czar and his Govern- 
ment knew not how to-use well the spirit of their 
countrymen, but put far too much confidence in Mar- 
shals Janvier and Février, who killed the Czar without 
defeating the Czar’s enemies. Meantime, of course, 
the British Government had mismanaged their tiny 
army, till at last the British people flamed into anger, 
yet amused themselves at the same time. Dr. Buzzard 
recalls to memory the effect of the great frost in Lon- 
don, which differed greatly from the effects of the 
great frost at the front, where epidemic diseases raged, 
where fuel and warm clothing were scarce, and where 
food was deficient both in quantity and in quality. In 
London, on the other hand, the frost was a great 
enjoyment. It began in the middle of January, 1855, 
and continued, without any important break, until the 
last days of February. The Thames was frozen up, 
and the Serpentine was thronged with pleasure-seekers, 
who set up tents and booths on the ice, and lighted 
fires every night to make their noisy fair as pleasant 
as possible. 

There was official mismanagement even in the small 
medical staff that England sent out to the Turkish 
army. ‘‘ No proper arrangements with the Turkish 
authorities at Constantinople had been made’’, says 
Dr. Buzzard, ‘‘ and the gift of surgical help failed to 
meet with the grateful acceptance which had been 
expected. As a result several months elapsed, during 
which the British Medical Staff, in spite of long and 
wordy correspondence, occupied a very anomalous posi- 
tion, and failed to secure from the Divan the recog- 
nition that was necessary for its effective employment. 
As a matter of fact, during the whole of my service 
with the Turkish Army in the Crimea, and indeed until 
the war was almost at an end, I was never brought 
into contact with any important representatives of their 
medical department.’’ 

Dr. Buzzard and his four companions crossed from 
Folkestone to Boulogne. On board the little Channel 


Koulali, and other hospitals in Turkey—a staff which 
had been organised and sent out by Lady Canning and 
Miss Stanley, sister of the Dean of Westminster. The 
nurses here gathered together were from various 
metropolitan hospitals—-homely and respectable women, 
but with little or no training’’. The travel sketches 
are lively and good, and a vivid description is given of 
hospital arrangements at the front. Dr. Buzzard 
shows in his written words, as he shows also in his 
eight drawings, that, like a great many medical men, 
he feels and sees as an artist. We should like to follow 
his book from chapter to chapter, but we have space 
enough only to draw attention to its merits. The 
social pictures are as entertaining as the character- 
sketching, and the glimpses of war never remind us 
of the professional war correspondent and his tricks. 


THE CANDID QUARTERLY. 


The “ Candid Quarterly *? deals this quarter very pertinently 
with the employment of British Sea Power. Mr. Bowles’s point 
of view in this matter is well known, and his alert presentation 
never fails to give his readers a keen intellectual pleasure. 
There is pleasure, too, of another kind in realising the intense 
pride in the sea and patriotism for England which informs it, 
even when he is most actively hostile to those who direct the 
country’s affairs. Finance, too, is a department on which the 
“Candid” has usually some illumination to offer, and this 
number is unusually full in its treatment of current financial 
events. There is also some extremely frank handling of the 
problem of “ Our Muslims and the War”. We would, however, 
quote from this current number of the “ Candid ” a passage on 
“The New Board of Admiralty” because amid so much that is 
critical and destructive it is well to fasten upon some present 
comfort. “The New Board of Admiralty”, runs the final 
judgment of the “Candid”, “is, with Mr. Balfour bringing to 
it the prudence of the civilian Minister of State . . . and with 
Admiral Jackson, who is neither a ‘ fully-concur’ First Sea Lord 
nor a Fisher Zeppelin dropping new naval bombs over every 
department of the service, nor yet a careerist intent only on 
his own interests—the New Board continues to do better than 
its predecessor and to inspire more confidence as well in the 
public, which doesn’t know and doesn’t matter, as in the Navy, 
which does know and matters infinitely”. This passage will 
serve to show, apart from its comfort, why Mr. Bowles, whether 
we agree or not with all his views, can never fail to find readers 
who value expressiveness and vigour in writing. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Cushing, H. A., Voting Trusts. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 
Cuthbert, Father, Romanticism of St. Francis. Longmans. 6s. 6d. net. 
Cuttriss, F., Romany Life. Mills. 7s. 6d. net. 
Dawbarn, C., France at Bay. Mills. 5s. net. 
Hamilton, N. R., Through Wonderful India. Holden, 12s. 6d. net. 
Lang, A., Oxford. Seeley. 12s. 67. net. 
Marriott, J. A. R., The Evolution of Prussia. Oxford Press. 5s. net. 
Morose, J., An Englishman in the Russian Ranks. Duckworth. 6s. 
Muir, R., The Making of British India. M.U.P. Longmans. 6s. net. 
Parkyn, E. A., Prehistoric Art. Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 
Patterson, J. E., Epistles from Deep Seas. Simpkin. 10s. 6d. net. 
Roscoe, J., The Northern Bantu. C.U.P. 12s. 6d. net. 


Williams, G. V., With Our Army in Flanders. Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 


A TAX-FREE 
INVESTMENT 


LIFE Assurance Policy entitles to Rebate of Income Tax 
on the amount of the Premium, up to one-sixth of the 
Annual Income in most cases. 


This concession applies to WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCES 
and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES (within certain limits) 
on the life of the taxpayer or his wife. 

A SCOTTISH WIDOW’S FUND Policy not only affords 
relief from Income Tax, but by small annual payments out 
of income,’dt once restores the capital value of a depreciated 
estate, 


Write for the Society's Booklet. 


HEAD OFFICE: ’ LONDON OFFICES: 
9, Se. Andrew Square, 28 Corshili, B.C., end 
Bdinburgh. 


G. J. LIDSTONE. 
Manager and Actuary. 
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NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 


The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


or to any Branch Office of the Sooieby. 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
PRESENT — 


particulars address 


GRESHAM ‘ASSURANCE 


ST. MILDRED'S "HOUSE, PC POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts all elasses of Fire and Accident Business, 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


COUNTY Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident and Disease, 
OFFICE, Domestic 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT 8T.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
4 LOMBARD 8T., E.c. 

LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances ettected on the most 
office 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONRY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - = £118,000,000 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Leapinc INsuRANcE COMPANIES ACCEPT 
our VALUATIONS OF WoRKS OF ART, FURNITURE, AND OTHER 
VALUABLES AS THE BASIS OF POLICIES, THUS SECURING PRO- 
TECTION TO Owners. INVENTORIES ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS, 
20 Hanover Square, W. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL, 


Ordinary... £2,000,000. 
First Preference £1,250,000. 
Second Preference ... £1,250,000. 
First Mortgage Debentures £125,000. 


Head Office—8, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
Branch Offices—Paris, Johannesburg, Bulawayo. 


Chairman —Lorp Harris. 


Notice is hereby given that the Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, 
will be held at the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C., on Tuesday, November the 16th, 1915, 
at Noon. 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending June 3oth, 
1915, states that the realised profit on the year’s operations 
is mainly derived from dividends received on investments, 
and, after deducting Debenture Interest and all outgoings, 
shows a balance to credit of £299,151 17s. 5d., from which 
the dividends on the First and Second Preference Shares 
and French Goverament Taxes have been provided, leaving 
£145,616 6s. 1d., which, added to the sum of £84,471 15s. 2d. 
brought forward from last year, leaves £230,088 1s. 3d. 


Investments stand in the books at avérage cost or under, 
and all shares are taken into account at prices below those 
current at the date when the accounts were made up. 


The changes that have taken place in the Company’s 
holdings during the past year have not materially affected 
the general position or nature of the investments. 


The Directors recommend that a cash dividend of 74 per 
cent., free of Income Tax, be paid on the 2,000,000 Ordinary 
Shares, amounting to £150,000, leaving £80,088 1s. 3d. to 
be carried to the credit of the current. year’s Tate and Loss 
Account. 


The Report and Accounts were wane to registered Shdre- 
holders on Saturday evening, the 6th November, and the 
Annual General Meeting of. the Shareholders will be held 
on Tuesday, the 16th November, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Cannon Street, London, EC., at. Noon. 


Copies of the Report, containing full information as to 
the Company’s position, Balance Sheet and Accounts, and 
Reports by the Manager and Consulting Engineer, can be 
obtained on application at the peor es Offices in London 
and Paris. 

By Octer, 

HERBERT C. PORTER, 


Dated 8th November, 1915. 
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IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 


SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
of the 


‘Evening 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 

- newspapers. 


ill 


Exzcurors, Tr AND OWNERS SELLING 
Works oF ART, FaMILy JEwRLs, OLD SILVER, FURNITURE, 
Picrurzs, Prints, MIntaTuRES, Cutna, Corns, Booxs, Ox 
Lace, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, Guns, 
Stocks AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT 1 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for public sale. 
Auctions on Owners’ premises in all parts of the country are 
held as required. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB"' Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibvs meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


HYDRO 


and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. d 
One Year ... Imo 4 
Half Year... om 2 
Quarter Year 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be gied io be 
informad immediately. 
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Smith, Elder & Co. 


_ 


Sir A. Conan Doyle's 
Works. 


IntusTRATED 3/6 EpiTion. 


Crown 8vo. 


1. Micah Clarke. 
2. The Captain of the 


13. The Tragedy of the 
“ Korosko.” 


Sherlock Holmes. | 18. Sir Nigel. 


8. The Refugees. 19. Through the Magic 
g. The Stark Monro Door. 

Letters. 20. Round the Fire 
10. The Exploits of Stories. 


Brigadier Gerard. | 21. The Last Galley: 
Impressions and 


11. Rodney Stone. Tales. 


B 
22. The Lost World. 
Empire. 23. Roundthe Red Lamp. 


The Waterloo Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3g, 6d. each Volume. 


The Brass Bottle.. 
The Caravaners. 

The Major’s Niece, 
Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. 


By Frank Bucxranp. 


The Cruise of the * Cachalot.” 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 


The Log of a Sea-Waif. By Fran T. Bore. With 


8 Fall-page Iilustrations. 
Peter’s Mother. 
Deborah of Tod’s. 
Adam Grigson. 
Catherine of Calais. 
Jess. By H. River Haccarp. 
Brazenhead the Great. 
The Gamekeeper at Home. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


The Amateur Poacher. 
The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. 
The Broken Road. By A. E. W. Mason. 
The Voyage of the “ Discovery.” By Captain 


Rozert F. Scorr, C.V.0., R.N. 2 Volumes, with Illustrations. 


Early Victorian : a Village Chronicle. 


By S. G. Taccentryre. 


By F. Anstey. With a Frontispiece. 
By the author of “Elizabeth and her 


German Garden.” 
By Grorcr A. 


By Franx T. Burien. 


Mrs. Henry pe 1a Pasture 
{Lady Cursroxn). 


With Full-page Illustrations. 
By Mavaice Hewiert. 


By Ricwarp Jurreriss. 


By Ricuarp Jerrenrizs. 


London: 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Pole Star. 14. A Duet, with an 
3. The Sign of Four. Occasional Chorus. 
4. The White Com- | 15. The Green Flag, and } 

pany. Other Stories of 
5. The Adventures of War and Sport. 

Sherlock Holmes. | 16. The Hound of the 
6. The Memoirs of Baskervilles. 

Sherlock Holmes. | 17, The Adventures of 
7. The Return of Gerard. 
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COMPLETE 


WILLIAM: JORDAN CATALO GUE 


Price 7/6 Net. ABOUT 150 PAGES, FULLY ILLUS 
TRATED, 2°. POST FREE 


The above work claims to be the only book which has 


frankly faced financial history as regards its bearing on AN ENCYCLOPADIA FOR CHURCH PEOPLE, 
disputes between Labour and Capital since the publi- 
cation of Sir Archibald Alison’s HISTORY OF EUROPE. any Set STATUARY AND MANY 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., LONDON. OTHER SECTIONS, INCLUDING ESPECIALLY 
DETAILS OF THE 
CARDS, ALMANACKS, DIARIES AND 2: 
War Time Anxieties. KALENDARS FOR NEXT YEAR - - <&/ fae 
Hours of Lull and Merriment. SOME OF THE MANY IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS ISSUED : 
See Volumes by Tees THE ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK (3/6 to 10/-), THE 4 
GODS OF PRUSSIA: THE BEST 
Cc M EDY ie THE WHITE COMRADE (6i.) THE LAY 
GENTLEMAN, LIMITED: MR. COBBLES’S MAJORITY, and OP St. CORES, (3d.) 


Other Stories. One Shilling, net. 


THE SOCIETY OF SS. PETER & PAUL 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. : 32 GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQ, AND 


4th Edition. CONCENTRATION. 2s. net. 302 REGENT ST.. LONDON, W. 
By ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “Ars Vivendi,” &c. 
ms “An interorting wi piece of psychology, with a direct bearing on practical 
Daily 
eppeal to those who can approach tn aid of the Fund for the relief of the 


“There is much in this volume that ma‘ 
such questions with an open mind." 


“A gham Post 
Mabterful and logical Daily Chromic. [ SECOND IMPRESSION. NOW READY. | 
Booksellers, or s. from 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON, E.C. Atall Beslpelire, Feap Me. $e. vat. 


MESSRS, SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE | | |' THE BOOK OF FRANCE| 


Contributions French and English 
43 PICCADILLY, W. EDITED BY WINIFRED 
and published under the auspices of an F sided over by 
BOOKS, ESPECIALLY THOSE ON THE WAR, ENGRAVINGS anpD HIS EXCELLENCY MONSIEUR PAUL CAMBON. 
AUTOGRAPHS on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. eT 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphis Address: Bookmen, London. LONDON: MACMILLAN AND CO., L1D. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BOOK BRIDGES 
WALTER SHAW SPARROW 


Author of “ THE ART OF FRANK BRANGWYN,” etc. 


PICTURES BY 
FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 


Crown 4to. 21/- net. 


Mr. BRANGWYN’S work is represented in this book not on 35 PLATES IN COLOUR, 
by 36 BLAGK ANS WHITE CUIS derwn for the book 


IT FORMS THEREFORE AN UNIQUE BRANG WYN GALLERY. 
Mr. SHAW SPARROW’S special knowledge of Mr. BRANGWYN’S art (as exemplified in his well- 
known book on the subject) makes him peculiarly fitted for the task of writing the text, and 
moreover he has made a particular study of Bridges from every point of view, so that even 
apart from the illustrations the letterpress will be of the greatest interest and importance. 


ALSO LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 75 numbered copies, for sale in England and America, 
Crown folio (15X10). 

; Printed on hand-made paper, with an ORIGENAL LITHOGRAPH by FRANK BRANGWYN, 

: of which only the copies required for this E56 "0 be printed, after which it will be taken off the stone. ' 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FRANCE AT WAR. 


l6mo. Sewed. 6d. net. 


H. G, WELLS’S NEW NOVEL 
The Research Magnificent. 6s. 


I Pose. By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
(Tuesday. 


*.* In the form of a story this first book of a new writer is an amusing 
medley of wit, wisdom, and whimsicality. 


Eigthteenth Thousand. 


Ordeal by Battle. sy F. s. oriver. 


8vo. 6s. net. 


The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. a 
Short History of the Turkish Empire. By Lt.-Col. Sir 
MARK SYKES, Bart., M.P. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 8vo. 20s. net. 

Globe,—" We have quoted sufficiently from the book before us to 


The 
show that it is original and entertaining. We should add that it is also very 
instructive, and that it is of very special value at this particular time."’ 


The Kingdom of the Winding 


Road. by CORNELIA MEIGS. With Illustra- 
tions in colour and in black and white by FRANCES 
WHITE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


* A fairy story detailing the experiences of a remarkable beggar as he 
tava r~ int over, playing a magical flute and coming to the rescue of 
ose in trouble. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


MR. FORREST REID'S NEW NOVEL. 


AT THE DOOR OF THE GATE, 
By FORREST REID, Author of “ Following Darkness," 
‘The Bracknels,’’ &c. 


Spectator —“ Mr. Forrest Reid claims our attention, not for the first time, asa 
writer of fiction which both in manner and matter is far removed from the 
pone run. Aft the Door of the Gate is an interesting, even an engrossing 

Morning Post.—"' A notable piece of fiction—something of far greater va 
than many a@ popular success. Mr. Reid is always interesting 
commonplace. His narrative style is admirably terse and vivid, with no wan 
of words. Furtherhe has humour and irony in abundance, and, what is 
— a ay of when and how to use them. Certainly it is a book to read am 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CAPTURE OF 
DE WET 


Including a brief account of the Conquest 
German South-West Africa. 


By P. J. SAMPSON. 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


WITH OUR ARMY 
IN FLANDERS 


By G. VALENTINE WILLIAMS. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Mail.—'‘ This book is no mere compilation of the day-to-day dispatches 
from Mr. Williams, but a complete study of the army at work and at play, 


touched by many a scene of pathos, enlivened by many a page of vivaciouw 
pe eel and marked throughout by keen study of all the the | phases and problems 
° 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A SURGEON IN KHAKI. 


By A. A. MARTIN, M.D., F.R.C.S, 
With Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 
Graphic.—'' A superlatively interesting book."’ 


New Light on the famous Phenix Park Conspiracy. 


REMINISCENCES OF JOHN ADYE 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHARLES DICKENS. 


GRANDMOTHER’S FAIRY TALES. By 


Pia Hewett, from the French of Cuartes Ropert Dumas and Illus. 
in Colour by MAURICE LALAU. 6s. net. 


THE KAISER’S GARLAND. War Cartoons in 


Black and White. By EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 6s. net. 


A WOMAN IN THE SAHARA. By HELEN 


C. Gorpon. With many Illustrations. 6s. net. 


words what she saw during her journeyings makes her book a very readable 
one.”—Daily Mail. 


Books about the World War. 
OF THE,WAR. By Gisss, 4th Edition. 


GERMANY'S VIOLATIONS OF THE LAWS OF WAR. 
Published under the auspices of the Freach Government. Translated 
by J. O. P. Bland. With many documents in facsimile. 5s. net. 

AMONG THE RUINS. By Gomez Caritto. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Author, a Spanish war correspondent, describes with a graphic pen 
and convincing fidelity what he saw among the ruins in the parts of 
France devastated by the Teuton Armies. 

BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER 1914. By AnrTon 
Nystrom. With an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, C.B. 6s. net. An 
account of the circumstances and political ambitions that led to the 
outbreak of the war. 

WITH MY REGIMENT. From the Aisne to La Bassée. By 
“Platoon Commander.” Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d.net. Vivid pictures of the 
campaign from the first fighting on the Aisne to the taking of La Bassée. 

EUROPE’S DEBT TO RUSSIA. By Dr. C. Sarorea, 3s. 6d. net. 


New Fiction. 6s. each. 


OF gp — W. S. Maugham 
THE John Galsworthy 
MUS George Moore 
OFF SANDY HOOK Richard Dehan 
THB LITTLE ILIAD Maurice Hewlett 
THB LATIN LIFB Louis Couperus 
CARFRAB’S COMEDY Gladys Parrish 
THE IMMORTAL GYMNASTS Marie Cher 
OLD DBLABOLB Eden Phillpotts 
ARS ON F. Tennyson Jesse 
Edward Noble 

THe §. S. GLO vise Frederick Niven 
THB INSULTED AND SURED (3s. 6d. net) Dostoevsky 


Complete [ilustrated Autumn List on Application. 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 6s. ne THIRTY YEARS A BOXING REFEREE. 
by the Artic.” Medinm Slates jn By EUGENE CORRI. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Certainly ought not to be missed—her vivid method of putting into. 


CURRAN, K.C. 10s. 6d. net. 


Northern Whig.—'’ Many have pretended to lift the veil [of the Phoenix Park 
murders], but Judge Curran for the first time really lets in the daylight. His 
tales of the Irish Bar and Bench make excellent reading."’ 


Referee.—'' A genuine treat for all lovers of boxing."’ 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE NEW 
FOREST. By the HON. GERALD LASCELLES. 
Illustrated. 12s. Gd. net. 

Daily Graphic.—"' It will give pleasure and instru¢tion to all who turn its 


Pages 
Standard.—" A book which forest-lovers will welcome, hoomep his penis 
laden with intimate things about this seductive stretch of England. 


HILL BIRDS OF SCOTLAND. By sETON 
GORDON. Illustrated from the Author's Photographs. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated London News.—'‘It is likely that Mr. Gordon's book will take 
rank among the few modern works that deal with Scotland's birds andar 
indispensable to students of bird life. He writes from personal observation of 
the closest and most intimate kind, he has taken some striking photographs, and 
for the bird-lover there is interest on well-nigh every page.’ 


NIETZSCHE AND THE IDEALS OF 
MODERN GERMANY. By HERBERT LESLIE 
STEWART, M.A., D.Ph., Professor of Philosophy in Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 7s. Gd. net. 


Daily News.—'‘ Professor Stewart's book has a value that is independent of 
current events. It is certainly one of the best statements of the case against 
Nietzsche that has been made in an English book. 


GOD AND FREEDOM IN HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE. 4 Study in Degrees of Reality. By 
the Right Rev. C. F. D’ARCY, D.D., Bishop of Down. 
10s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY AND PRE 


EXISTENCE. By Dr. J. E. MCTAGGART, Fellowd 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 28. 6d. net. 


Westminster Gaszette.—* We cannot te very 
ments which lead Mr. McTaggart to reject the purely ethical arguments 
immortality after one mortal life and to hold it improbable that death is 
unique event in the existence of an individual if he is not extinguished 
death. Many lives and many deaths he considers to be the least a A 
the alternatives, assuming, as he does assume, that the self survives death 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London: 41 & 43 Maddox $t., 


Peimted for the Proprietors H. 53/5 Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and Published by Reciwatp Wessree Pace, at the O 
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